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A success built on outrage must sooner or later run up 
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matter and garbage will not be tolerated in front of stores 
or in public places. ‘The sense of taste is also fairly well 
protected, and recently in the pure food law a great step 
forward was taken in this direction; but Americans as 
a whole are lacking in sensitiveness as regards the rights 
of the ear and the eye. All sorts of outrageous noises are 
allowed upon national days of jubilee, and the ordinary 
street roar and confusion of sounds incident to the move- 
ment of traffic makes down-town shopping exhausting as 
well as distracting. Any agitation, therefore, which aims 
to curb and limit the clanging of gongs, the ringing of 
bells, the tooting of automobile horns, and the unre- 
strained blowing of factory whistles is to be commended. 


a 


THE agitation in many of our towns, as well as in our 
cities to remove school buildings to the vicinity of parks 
or to quiet places is most praiseworthy. Children surely 
ought to be protected in their studies, as far as possible, 
from the injurious effects of outside noise. ‘The Society for 
the Suppression of Unnecessary Noise, organized in New 
York, reports upon the situation of various school build- 
ings throughout that State. This report shows how indif- 
ferent are school committees, the general public, in fact, 
to the whole subject of protection to the ear. As typical, 
take Poughkeepsie, where Vassar College is located. Its 
high school stands “directly on a principle traffic street. 
... It is almost impossible to conduct classes in some of the 
rooms. . . . Another school building is practically under 
the bridge, over which trains are constantly running. The 
next is on a paved street, over which a vast deal of traffic 
passes. A Brooklyn school building has on one side a 
stone yard, from which issue shrill whistling sounds; . . 
on another a shop for iron, from which comes the noise 
of the continual dropping of metal; on the third side, 
a wheelright, where the hammering is most distressing.” 


& 


As a first step for the protection of schools, could not 
warning signs be posted near every school-house, stating 
that needless racket would be punishable? If saloons are 
not allowed near school buildings, cannot an ordinance 
be passed which keeps at a distance of a certain number 
of blocks street musicians, hucksters crying their wares, 
cart peddlers, and noisy delivery wagons? It is an en- 
encouraging sign of the times to learn that the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of New York is drafting an ordi- 
nance for the creation of school zones. In the city of 
Boston within the last few years not only have the great 
buildings of the Harvard Medical School been faced upon 
a parkway, but as well the city normal, the high school, 
a girls’ college, and one of the large private schools for 
girls. Certain other educational and artistic institutions 
have joined this group. ‘This is most commendable, and 
ushers in, it is to be hoped, a new era in planning and build- 
ing schools. 

Pd 


THE American people have good impulses. They are 
the best-natured people on the face of the globe. By fits 
and starts they do the right thing. As a nation, when 
our good impulses are stirred by an appealing cause, we 
act in a noble and generous way; but our good impulses, 
because they are not trained by systematic exercise, come 
and go with no regularity. Hence the strange spectacle 
is presented to foreigners of a people attending monster 
peace meetings and drawing up resolutions against ar- 
maments, yet at the same time building great warships 
and spending millions of dollars on coast defences, or 
a people vociferously applauding the reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and joining heartily in singing 
the national hymn about the land of the free and the 
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home of the brave, and yet cruelly persecuting Chinese, 
doing all they can on the Pacific coast to drive out the 
Japanese, and actually burning at the stake negroes who 
sometimes are only suspected of an unforgivable assault. 
It is because of these contrasts between what we say as 
a nation and what we do which give the foreigner such 
a mixed and not altogether trustful feeling towards Amer- 
icans. 
wv 


MINISTERS who supply a church for a single Sunday 
should receive their compensation before the next Sunday 
comes around at latest. Recent experiences with wealthy 
parishes indicate that this obvious rule of fair dealing 
is frequently neglected. Several weeks passed by before 
compensation was received, and, when it came, not a 
word of apology was offered. No harm was done in these 
instances beyond a certain measure of annoyance, but 
in the case of a minister supporting himself between pas- 
torates by such work real suffering might be caused. 


et 


It is sometimes said that a man can be just as good, 
just as upright and noble, who does not attend church 
as the man who regularly attends religious services. Is 
this likely to be true? Possibly it may be so if some other 
helpful influence bears in upon his sub-conscious life which 
automatically makes strong and sure his right feelings 
and noble impulses. To claim that the man who gets up 
at a late hour on Sunday morning, dawdles around indo- 
lently, sits down with the newspaper as companion, looks 
at the silly, highly-colored pictures, fit only for the mental 
calibre of a Hottentot, scans the baseball score, exam- 
ines the stock quotations, reads about an insurrection 
in China or a lot of ghastly sensationalism connected with 
a murder,—to say that this man on Monday morning is 
as well prepared to take up the duties of life, is as hope- 
ful, as kindly disposed, as brave as his neighbor who has 
subjected himself to all the tender, solemn, helpful in- 
fluences of religion is to say that which all experience 
proves false. 

a 


IF it be a liberal education for a young man simply to 
dine every day for four years in Harvard Memorial Hall 
at Cambridge, Mass., then it is a spiritual education 
simply to sit under those silent influences of a church that 
in time tend to become all pervasive. As the soldier in 
the barracks gets a military training he knows not of,— 
the training of his feelings, of his nerves,—so the wor- 
shipper in a church gets a spiritual training he knows not 
of. This sub-conscious spiritual training is of greatest 
value in times of trial or sorrow. Life is compacted of 
thousands of little, unknown, unseen influences. If a 
man studies himself aright, he will find that in moments of 
temptation, in periods of strain, his faith, his courage, 
his unbreakable hope, are the earned increment, the cumu- 
lative power of each day doing his duty as that duty 
comes to him. 

J 


WE cannot teach children religion simply by teaching 
them phrases. They may be able to define from James 
the definition of pure and undefiled religion, or recite 
the two commandments upon which hang all the law and 
the prophets, but these words and phrases may have no 
relation to life or experience. There can be no loftier 
motives for life, no firmer basis for faith, than those prin- 
ciples recognized and accepted in our churches. The 
love of God, the power of his spirit, the freedom of truth- 
seeking, the supremacy of truth over error, the brother- 
hood of man, the hope of immortality,—all these furnish 
the strongest motives and the most profound consola- 
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tions; but they must be presented not as facts, phrases, 
or theories, but as the actual living inspiration of daily 
life. A phrase is simply a form of truth without its power. 


The Great Confession. 


The general public is not composed of what are popu-~ 
larly described as capitalists or of laboring men: most 
Americans are hard-working people who hope by their 
honest labor to earn money enough to care for those who 
are dependent upon them, to educate their children 
and advance them a little further on the way to wisdom 
and happiness than they have been able to go themselves, 
and to make suitable provision for their old age. When 
they begin at the foot of the ladder, they are called labor- 
ing men; when they reach the top, they are known as 
capitalists; but really they are of the same sort from 
bottom to top. There are no permanent classes in 
America. 

The confession made at Los Angeles has consequences 
that are far-reaching and world-wide. A vast delusion 
that has bewildered many thousands of members of the 
various labor unions has vanished in an hour, and the gen- 
eral public, that knew all along that this delusion was 
dangerous, is now moved with compassion for the men 
who in sadness and humiliation see that they have been 
cheated of their birthright as American citizens and made 
to believe a lie about all the most important institutions 
of the republic. They were told that all rich people 
were conspiring to defraud them of the fair returns of 
labor, that our government had made a league with 
iniquity, that our courts were incompetent and corrupt, 
and that for a workingman a fair trial was impossible. 
They were even made to believe that an awful plot had 
been hatched by the rich men and their agents to dis- 
credit labor unions, to make them odious, and thus to de- 
prive them of the sympathy of their fellow-citizens and the 
world at large. In a moment, as if by an electric flash, 
these awful clouds of fear, suspicion, jealousy, and fore- 
boding have been dissipated, leaving a multitude of honest 
men ashamed and-aghast at their own folly. 

What now shall be said about the men who have built 
up this palace of lies? What of the men who have 
maligned the government, slandered the most august 
tribunal of justice that any nation has ever established, 
and deceitfully made the sins of a few stand for the traits 
of a class? ‘They are the guilty ones who have made the 
McNamara’s and the whole criminal branch of the labor 
unions possible. ‘They are of many kinds: some of them 
are merely parasites, preying upon the Federation of 
Labor and the various unions, making their living by 
stirring up hatred and class prejudice; some of them are 
political demagogues who, to advance their own fortunes, 
are willing to traduce their government and all its agencies; 
some of them are, as they fondly imagine, political econ- 
omists, who have been talking about a social revolution 
until they have gone far towards beginning a reign of 
terror; and some, alas! are good men who have trained in 
the wrong company, and have deceived themselves and 
their followers with the notion that whatever is unpopu- 
lar is therefore right. 

The idle rich and the wicked men who have robbed the 
country and taken unfair advantage of their competitors, 
who have oppressed their coworkers and helpers and 
made gain by oppression, have much to answer for. 
Against them all protests have been swelling into the 
awful accents of a people’s wrath. They are outlaws, 
enemies of society, “undesirable citizens.” Against 
them not only are the forces of the unions arrayed, but 
also the general public which is the final arbiter and judge 
in all matters affecting the common weal. There has 
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been a steady upward pressure of the multitude that 
seeks relief from burdens too great for humanity to bear. 
Slowly wrongs have been righted and benefits have de- 
scended in a steadily-increasing proportion to the toilers 
of the world, and in the struggle for new rights and greater 
liberty some of the noblest sentiments and passions have 
been brought out and enlisted, both among those who 
were favorites of fortune and those who were the victims 
of ancient wrongs and the unjust discriminations of so- 
ciety. This normal and desirable upward pressure has, 
by incompetent thinkers and designing men, been turned 
into a holy war against society. Mistaken enthusiasts 
have believed that only by the shedding of blood could 
there be remission of the sins of society, and they have 
been willing to become, if needful, martyrs to the cause. 
Of these things villains have taken advantage: thugs and 
murderers have let their evil passions loose, and men 
“higher up” have employed them, on the principle that 
a wat was being waged against the oppressors of labor, 
and that in war everything is fair that gives one an ad- 
vantage over his enemy. During the last week there 
ought to have been many sober second thoughts among 
all those who have helped bring about this artificial revolu- 
tion. Among the labor unions there have been heart- 
searchings of which the end will be a general house clean- 
ing, in order that before the general public they may be 
purged of contempt. G. B. 


The Valley of Humiliation. 


In these days of reaction from the formalism of an 
earlier period, there is little of that conscious self-abase- 
ment, once sought after as something desirable for those 
who would lead a religious life, and frequently expressed 
in words more or less faithful to inner conviction. To-day 
we do not refer to ourselves as worms of the dust; nor 
do we sing in any sense, ‘Oh, to be nothing, nothing!” 
We know that a simple, healthy religious life demands 
proportionate relation between the duties we owe to 
ourselves and those we owe to others; and we have even 
been encouraged to recognize the divine nature in us, 
linking us to the holiest and the best, and promising, if 
trusted and nurtured, to lead us to something far higher 
and better than we have known. 

Yet the valley of humiliation is a very present reality 


_to us sometimes, and we forget our aspirations in our 


shortcomings. It is impossible for the mind that looks 
out on the universe and tries to comprehend even a small 
part of the infinite mysteries pressing close upon it, not 
sometimes to recoil upon itself with such a sense of 
helpless, baffled thought as seems to paralyze action 
entirely for the time being. As a child said not long ago, 
“T cannot bear to think of forever and ever, and yet I 
cannot bear to think of stopping and never beginning 
again; and I don’t know what to do.’ Time is one of 
the infinities that sometimes forces our thought to begin 
again the hopeless round of questioning that lands us 
nowhere. We are enveloped in mystery from the time 
we open our eyes on an unsought world until we close 
them again, compelled by a Power not our own. 

When we leave the world which we try in vain to 
fathom by contemplation, we turn to the world of action, 
and again are stopped short by conditions which we know 
not how to alter. What chance is there for a serene, 
satisfied faith in face of the degradation of our brothers 
and sisters, the cruelty of man to man, the needless 
suffering, and the unsuccessful striving of faithful souls? 
It cannot be that we were meant to be happy in the heart 
of a world like this, and we feel like giving up the struggle 
in very despair that we can do no more. 

Hardest of all is it, perhaps, when we find ourselves not 
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even conquerors in the microcosm of our own hearts. 
We will to be good and to be patient, to seek without 
wavering for the highest thing we know; and then we 
find ourselves slipping in the path we chose with such 
whole-souled devotion, doing, as the prayer-book has it, 
the things we ought not to have done, and leaving our 
nearest duties unfulfilled or so bungled that they might 
better have been ignored entirely. We might, perhaps, 
forgive ourselves the sins which trouble us, leaving them 
behind; but what is to recompense us for the irremediable 
mistakes by which we spoil our own lives and make 
ourselves into stumbling-blocks for those we would 
gladly help? The Valley of Humiliation stretches out far 
ahead of us, and we can catch no glimpse of the Delect- 
able Mountains beyond. 

It was after Christian had fought with Apollyon in 
the valley that he really knew the strength of his faith 
and the blessedness of his victory. Which is worth more 
in this world of actual care and pain, a faith that always 
bears one, like an ark of refuge, safe above the floods in 
which others are drowning, or a faith that gives one 
strength to keep up the earnest endeavor to reach an un- 
attained good, even when it seems most distant? Which 
is better, an untroubled serenity of assurance that every- 
thing is all right in the world, and that God will make 
the crooked straight in his own good time, or the sym- 
pathy that shares the pain and understands the doubt? 
Which is better, to blind one’s eyes to the mystery of 
life, or to face it, trusting somehow that Love is still at 
the heart of things? Although we cannot by searching 
find out God, yet he surely manifests himself to us in the 
little things of life which we can comprehend, and in the 
near-at-hand loves which make our lives beautiful in 
spite of all our unworthiness and blundering. If the 
love which we know and understand is so precious, what 
must be the Love of which this is a sign? We would 
help the world if we could: shall not He help who can? 
Only let our faith be large enough to trust where we 
cannot see, to work on from day to day in a strength 
drawn from the mysterious, invisible sources we have 
tried in vain to comprehend, and the Valley of Humilia- 
tion shall prove to be only one of the stages of our prog- 
ress. : 


Again, I say, Rejoice! 


A religion that orders joy should satisfy the people. 
Christianity from first to last has never ordered sacrifices 
nor encouraged mourning. It has taught us a Father 
in the place of a Creator or Overlord, and Jesus insisted 
that he was our brother. It is a great family religion, 
and nothing can be more natural than to rejoice. It 
has had little to say about another life, placing its em- 
phasis on living rightly and strongly; but what it has 
said of another life has been the cheerful recognition of 
the fact that God is father everywhere and forever. 

What is there ahead for a Christian to weep over? 
Progress charged with hope and filled with faith in the 
Divine Life? It sees more of the best and promises 
more of God,—that is all that we can make of the future 
life. Normally it does not whine over a wicked world 
and the sad lot of man and the certainty of death. It 
believes that there is good ahead, based on the purposing 
of Eternal Good Will. Man is not an enemy of God: 
God is not the enemy of man. ‘There is a great friendship 
growing up between all right doers, and God is the great 
tight doer of the universe. Let us have the truth about 
this matter. If God is father, let us understand that 
we are really his children; goodness is gaining and the 
right is bound to conquer. 

Why shall we not go through life with®childlike en- 
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thusiasm, with joy and the spirit of play? Right religion 
gives us this very childlikeness—the childlike spirit,— 
and we ought to retain it in all that we undertake. 
“Except ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter the kingdom of Heaven.” Christian manhood 
we understand to be something entirely masterful, a 


-soul power that is raised above the power of the transient 


and troublesome. It stands so high as to overlook a 
very large part of that which compels the natural mind to 
be miserable and weak. Mourning is a disease, it is 
abnormal, and does not fit easily into such a world as 
God has given us. If we all had-the habit of counting 
our good things, and forgetting the lack of other things, 
happiness would be not so very far from any one 
of us. 

Jesus called to his friendship all those who were bur- 
dened, the weary and the heavy laden. He did not pro- 
pose to free them from work or from obligations, but to 
put into their work a spirit that would relieve it of dis- 
comfort. He had a burden of his own, and he taught 
no false conception of life. The object of his teaching 
was to enable men to see the beautiful as well as heed the 
good. His burden was light simply because his spirit 
was right. Those who insist on divorcing work and 
obligation and duty from pleasure, and pray for a world 
of eternal rest, cannot understand Christ. He proposed 
to fill duty with the joy of accomplishment, and, above 
all, of accomplishment with God. To exalt labor in this 
way becomes piety, and all right work is bene volens,— 
that is, wishing well as well as doing well. 

Jesus’ mission was charged with great things: it under- 
took to show us our inheritance, not on the animal side, 
but on the God side,—our heredity from the spiritual. 
The history of man creeps on from a mere brute struggle 
for existence to a complex civilization. Speech blossoms 
into poetry and fruits in philosophy. ‘The end is never in 
sight. We are in all probability only just over the thresh- 
old of our ethic career. We have dreamed out immor- 
tality, we have imagined a victory over death. All our 
life energy will yet be concentrated in larger and nobler 
living. Man is the fruit, but not the ripe fruit, of evolu- 
tion. He is already the child of God, and it does not yet 
appear what he shall be. How can one become so ab- 
sorbed in that which he is not and has not, that he shall 
lose sight of that which he is and must be? Let us enjoy 
our heritage! 


Current Copics. 


A DRAMATIC chapter in the history of the struggle 
between capital and labor, or rather between the forces 
of order and the forces of disorder, was written in Los 
Angeles last Friday, when two union labor men, for 
whose trial a jury was being organized amid delays that 
reflected gravely upon the efficiency of American justice, 
confessed the authorship of dynamite outrages which 
destroyed costly property and took a toll of twenty-one 
lives last year. The confession of the McNamara 
brothers—James B. McNamara to the blowing up of 
the building of the Los Angeles Times and John J. 
McNamara to the destruction of the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, also in Los Angeles—exposed the existence of 
a system of violence and intimidation operated by high- 
placed leaders of organized labor that produced a coun- 
try-wide shock and a vigorous demand for uncompro- 
mising warfare upon the hideous error that the argument 
of dynamite may be employed to wrest from capital the 
rights to which labor considers itself entitled. The un- 
expected event in the court-room at Los Angeles was 
the precursor of developments of which no man may tell 
the end. 
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Harpy had the news from Los Angeles been flashed 
to the four quarters of the country when the National 
Erectors’ Association, the organization against whose 
membership the activities of the McNamaras had been 
directed, announced that the crimes of Los Angeles were 
but minor incidents in the campaign of destruction which 
had been conducted by the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers in its efforts to es- 
tablish the principle of the “closed shop.” It was 
shown by counsel for the National Erectors that no less 
than a hundred explosions, from coast to coast, involving 
the destruction of works valued at many millions - of 
dollars, had been the outcome of the union’s conspiracy 
of terrorism. This declaration was coupled with the 
emphatic announcement of the association’s intention 
to continue its investigations until the trail of violence 
shall be traced to its ultimate source. Inasmuch as the 
association has already produced the evidence that 
extorted a confession from the McNamara brothers, its 
statement to the public as to its future plans cannot be 
regarded as an idle threat. 


& 


A PAINFUL impression has been created in Italy by the 
charges of excesses by Italian troops in Tripolitania, 
which have appeared in the press of friendly nations, and 
especially Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States. Correspondents now at the seat of hostilities 
are modifying the accusations with explanations based 
upon military necessity, suggested by apparently well- 
authenticated instances of deliberate and provocative 
treachery by the Arabs. It is again officially explained 
at Rome that Italian wounded have. been mutilated by 
professed “friendlies”; that Red Cross men have been 


. shot by wounded Moslems whom they sought to succor; 


and it is pointed out that the only effective way to check 
such methods of warfare is to inflict immediate and 
energetic reprisals. As the line of their operations is 
being pushed slowly into the hinterland, the Italian 
commanders are discovering what the Russians found 
to be a fact in the Jast war with Turkey,—that a Moslem 
fanatic has revolting notions of the way to treat a 
wounded, or even a dead, enemy. 


Fd 


THE perpetual race-conflict in the Austrian Empire 
flashed out afresh in lurid colors in the Reichsrath at 
Vienna last week, when the sitting had to be suspended 
while the deputies carried out the argument in terms 
of fists, canes, and ink-wells. In accordance with the 
time-honored tradition, the cause of the conflict was 
the irreconcilable hostility between the Germans, who 
are determined to Germanize the Slavs, and the Slavs 
(particularly the Czechs) who are equally determined not 
to be Germanized under any circumstances. Iv this 
instance the Czech deputies, who nourish resentment 
of the pretensions of the Germans to dominance over 
the proceedings of the legislative chamber, demonstrated 
their strength by blocking essential legislation until they 
could impress their grievances once more upon the minds 
of their German colleagues. Then followed a bitter 
denunciation of the Czech group from the government 
tribune, which precipitated a rush upon the minister 
who was speaking. After that came the customary 
suspension of the sitting. Next time—and it will be soon 
—the battle will be fought all over again with equally 
futile results. 

ed 


Tue fall of Nankin into the hands of the rebels on 
December 2, after a bombardment of the city, may well 
be regarded as one of the decisive events in the struggle 
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of the Chinese people to break the hated yoke of the 
Manchu. After they had taken possession of the city 
the revolutionists exhibited the self-restraint and respect 
for the persons and property of foreign residents which 
has been a feature of the conduct of the anti-imperial 
forces at well-nigh every crisis in the present conflict. 
From the strategic point of view the seizure of Nankin 
was an important gain for the revolutionaries. It fur- 
nished them with an excellent base of supplies, with a 
well-equipped arsenal, some guns and a large quantity 
of ammunition. Among the rebel forces that reduced 
Nankin were twenty ships of war, the fleet commanded 
by Admiral Sah, which recently hoisted the white flag 
of the rebellion and is now an effective part of the revo- 
lutionists’ means of offence. 


& 


THE recent declaration by Sir Edward Grey in the 
House of Commons, that Great Britain has no fault to 
find with the Russian movement upon Persia, was re- 
called to international attention at the end of last week, 
when St. Petersburg flatly informed Teheran that Mr. 
Morgan Shuster, the American treasurer-general of 
Persia, would have to go. Persia showed no immediate 
intention to comply with the demand for Mr. Shuster’s 
dismissal, and accordingly the Russian troops which had 
been awaiting orders at the frontier began the march 
to Kasbin. On the way. the invaders disarmed the 
native militia and served notice upon the government 
at Teheran that, unless Mr. Shuster was ousted without 
undue delay, the expeditionary corps would enter Teheran 


_and settle down for an occupation to last until such time 


as may be needed to put the treasurer-general safely 
beyond the frontier and to collect an indemnity to com- 
pensate Russia for her expenditure in undertaking the 
expedition. To this programme the Persians have 
responded with an ineffective appeal to Europe and 
America. 


Brevities. 


“The Bible and its teaching, so far as we can apprehend 
it, are not finalities, but registers of thought and expe- 
rience.” 


Blessedness is something different from happiness and 
is entirely unlike pleasure, but it endures when they have 
departed. 


The surprise is less that a new play by Sophocles has 
been unearthed than that it turns out to be not a tragedy, 
but a “satiric drama.”’ 


Now that the roads will soon be rough for the automo- 
bile, and the golf clubs will be closed, what an opportunity 
is coming to have leisure to go church! 


Do you know the teachers of the classes in Sunday- 
school to which your children belong? If not, are you 
content to accept their labors without acknowledgment? 


Is it quite accurate to say that we believe in “salvation 
by character’? From what are we saved by being good? 
Is there not here some vague survival of the idea of a 
future external doom from which we are to be saved not 
by correct belief, but by character? Do we not mean 
that character zs salvation? 


Those who complain of the small salaries of ministers 
in these days should read the account book of the Rev. 
Adoniram Judson of Plymouth, Mass., dated from 1801 to 
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1805. For thirty-four Sabbaths’ candidating he received 
$6 each. His salary for 1801-02 was $400, and for 
1803 $500, of which $60 were unpaid in 1805. ‘The only 
wedding fee recorded was $1.50. This is one reason why 
money went farther in those days. It had to. 


Col. Higginson used to take occasion to correct any 
assumption or suggestion that college communities were 
formerly more virtuous or more decorous than now. 
The facts show that exactly the opposite is true. “Fifty 
years ago,” he wrote once, “robbing henroosts was 
common enough, and youths of good standing in my own 
class would organize marauding expeditions,” disastrous 
for the Belmont market gardens; and he added that 
nowadays even to be suspected of such rowdyism would 
dethrone the most popular man in college. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Training for the Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In the report of the proceedings of the National Con- 
ference a resolution was attributed to Rev. H. T. Sectrist 
for which I am responsible. Since inquiries have been 
made as to the purpose in view, I beg leave to state 
briefly the interests which led me to present the mo- 
tion. 

The whole educational system of our country is 
struggling to find its own national type and process, in 
order that it may fit our developing civilization. ‘The 
changes already inaugurated make a new situation for 
theological institutions, and that situation needs to be 
defined and understood. The mere inspection of con- 
ference programmes, moreover, will indicate that a 
sweeping change has come over the life and activity of 
our churches. The adaptation of the minister to the 
needs of our time is a question of vital interest to every 
religious body, and for many years I have felt that theo- 
logical education was one of the important subjects for 
the attention of the National Conference, and had I been 
a delegate to previous conferences I should have urged 
such a resolution at an earlier date. The other denomi- 
nations have considered the matter in conferences, and at 
the World Congress in Berlin Prof. Weinel read an im- 
portant paper on the subject. I may say, further, that 
there are projects under consideration in certain places 
which, if put into effect, would, in my opinion, seriously 
lower the standards of ministerial education. It is, 
furthermore, apparent that the Committee on Minis- 
terial Fellowship has no publicly acknowledged standard 
to guide it in its dealings with applicants for fellowship. 
It would be a sensible thing to procure from some repre- 
sentative committee an expression of views concerning the 
preparatory training requisite for the ministry of the 
present day. 

In recent times theological schools have been under 
censure. The censures have been random, capricious, 
undiscriminating. Very often the critic seems to think 
that the schools have the same curriculum and the same 
methods as forty years ago. It seems to me high time 
that a responsible body of persons representing the wisdom 
and the devotion of the religious community should 
ascertain and report the facts of the case. If they report 
maladjustments and defects, the report itself will occasion 
the needed improvement. If they find a satisfactory 
condition of affairs, the report will protect valuable 
institutions from social disfavor and injury. 
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While the resolution does not expressly mention the 
topic, I cherish the hope that the expected committee 
will investigate the economic problems of student life. 
I am sure that the question of an adequate ministry 
cannot be thoroughly considered without attention to 
certain economic conditions. 

I am equally confident that such a committee would 
inevitably be led to consider the duty and the possibility 
of fostering theological science as well as of securing 
practical pastoral efficiency. To what extent do the 
churches expect theological schools and their graduates 
to promote scholarship, to initiate investigation, to 
engage in publication? To what degree would the 
churches emphasize a standard of technical parochial 
efficiency? Can the two aims be co-ordinated, and are the 
schools we support able to co-ordinate them? 

In the foregoing expression I indicate the motives of 
my resolution, though the committee may justly choose 
its own point of view. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


The Supply of Books and of Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Let us all turn to with a will, buy a store, on Brom- 
field Street or on Boylston Street near Arlington Street, 
and put close to the sidewalk on a crowded thoroughfare, 
in a large, well-lighted window, our liberal literature, 
for Sunday-schools, Alliances, churches, ministers, and 
the incurably religious public. We have material for 
a splendid showing. More than that, we have meat for 
the hungry who throng our streets, but know not where 
they may find the food that is ours, and should be theirs. 


In calling our attention in the Register of November 23 
to the lack of ministers born within our faith, President 
Eliot points out a field of action which has lain fallow 
long enough. It needs deep ploughing. Where are 
to-day the mothers like the one of “The Bonnie Brier 
Bush”? Here is work for our Alliances. In the early 
life of New England, religion produced such mothers, 
and the topics discussed in our Alliances might well 
consider this opportunity. 

The writer has never yet heard a minister from the 
pulpit urge the ministry as a noble life-work for a young 
man. ‘That ministers have done so is quite probable. 
I merely testify that one who has lived close to the heart 
of our Unitarian activities and who has always been in 
Unitarian churches has noticed that fact. 


Moreover, I would like to see the following, from the 
Universalist Leader, printed on cards and widely dis- 
tributed :— 

“Tt is worth something to any life to be able to say, 
‘My Church,’ and there is not a trace of bigotry in 
it when it is said in the true sense. The unattached 
Christian has a good many admirable qualities, and 
there are a good many of him! But he is mostly ineffi- 
cient. ... The great service of religion has been wrought 
by those who have spoken and acted with the splendid 
confidence which comes alone from a sense that ‘My 
church is back of me: I am not simply I, I am a great 
church.’ ‘My church’ may be a very little church when 
measured by numbers or by wealth, but it may be the 
repository of the greatest truth the world has ever known. 
Know your own church, study its history, find out what 
it has stood for, what it has done, who have worked in 
it and through it, fill yourself with the story of its heroics, 
consider your debt of obligation to those who gave you 
your church, think of your opportunity and obligation, 
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and then stand up and say before all the world ‘My 
church.’”’ y 

M% On Beacon Hill, close to our Unitarian Building, is 
Boston University (Methodist). Its Theological School 
is crowded, I am told. Perhaps that is because their 
children are taught with enthusiasm their splendid his- 
tory, and their books are close to the crowded street. 
They plough deep. ree is oF 


Joy and Sorrow. 


The chiefest sorrow that I know,.- 
Or can divine, 

Is that all men must come and go 

Their separate ways, or high or low, 
As I go mine. 


The chiefest joy that I can name, 
Or yet have known, 
Is that man’s songs are all the same; 
Though they be songs of praise or blame, 
Are still my own. 


In every path, in every place, 
My feet have trod, 
I find the patience and the grace 
Revealing through the commonplace 
The thought of God. 
—Harriet Lake-Burch. 


The Folly of Getting There. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


r 


The great thing in life is not to get there, it is to be 
getting there. ‘The fun, as a general rule, is over when you 
do get there, the fun is on the way. But we have all got 
the extraordinary idea that fixity is somehow a nobler 
thing than progress, that there is more fun in having 
done a thing than in doing it. ‘“Isn’t that a glorious 
view?’ exclaims the automobilist to his travelling com- 
panion, and in the same breath she answers, “Yes, it 
was”; for they are both interested in getting to Twenty- 
third Street which is their destination. The ‘glorious 
views” through which they are passing are just “the pre- 
liminary services’’ to getting there. ‘“‘I want to finish 
this novel,”” we say, just as we say, too, “I want to say 
I’ve seen this picture,’ and we take a passing glance at 
it. Like the Irish peasants, we all want to be “after 
doing a thing.” 

A group of visitors were being shown through one of 
the rooms of the National Gallery in London by an expert 
who accompanied the party and described each picture 
for them. ‘The business director of the party had been 
listening to the description in a conscientious manner as 
he was looking up some railway time-tables which he held 
in his hand: When it was over, he wished to add his 
word to the expert’s exposition. He said, ‘There is 
one thing, ladies and gentlemen, which has not been 
mentioned, I think, which I would like to have you all 
notice especially. All the pictures in this room are 
originals,—not copies, but originals. Now it is a great 
thing to be able to say you have seen an original of these 
pictures.” To which the expert added, sotto voce, “Yes, 
and it is a greater thing to have seen them!” In his 
heart a passer-by added, ‘‘Yes, and it is a still greater 
thing to be seeing them!” 

The absolute folly of our prevailing mood of mind in 
this respect is especially noticeable in our vacation tours. 
Our first end is to get packed. ‘Then it is to get to the 
station in time for the train, and all the time in the train 
we worry as to whether it will get in, in time to catch 
the boat. On the boat we count up the run every day 
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in the hopes of getting there a day earlier. We have a 
terrible scramble to get our baggage off first, in order that 
we may catch the first train for London. We do London, 
worrying much the last two days lest anything should 
occur to keep us from reaching Paris on time. We leave 
Paris with a sign of relief that we have got there at any 
rate, but hoping that nothing will delay the train which 
is to bring us to Berlin. Somewhere between Paris and 
Berlin we begin to worry about our homeward trip, and 
the Mecca of our souls now is “‘to get through things” in 
time to get the boat at Liverpool which is to bring us 
home. Once we are home, we feel we shall have ‘‘got 
there,” and full felicity will be ours. 

We missed the fun of packing, we missed the fun of 
going to the station in a cab with our trunk strapped on 
behind. We missed the fun of sitting in the train feeling 
we had nothing to do for six weeks and a visit to Europe 
before us. We missed the fun of lying for seven days 
like a primeval savage on our back in the sun thinking 
of nothing while the innumerable laughter of the sea 
waves stretched around us as far as eye could reach. We 
missed the fun of landing in England, of loafing in London, 
of reverting to Anglicism, of dreaming half a day in 
Westminster. We never let Paris have time to soak 
into us, and all we remember of Berlin is the intricacy 
of the time-tables of trains and boats to bring us back 
to Liverpool. We got there,—that is to say, we got home 
again where we started from,—and found too late that we 
had missed the fun en route. 

All this is due to a defect in the human mind, for which, 
if we like, we can blame Plato and Aristotle. It is the 
result of their static philosophy. Everything must be 
motionless before,it is worthy of investigation: so they 
seemed to think as they reduced life to essences and 
states. So we seem to think as we refuse to take our joy 
on the wing as it is alive, and rush on to kill it and have 
it canned, thus killing the real life of joy which is in com- 
ing and going, nay, most of all, in becoming. So the 
parents pray for stage after stage of their children’s life to 
be safely reached, worrying through each one about their 
passage to the next, till at last they do get there; i.c., 
all the children are safely married and away from home, 
and the lonely birds in the empty nest begin to wonder 
if they could not have enjoyed their children more in each 
of the different stages as they were going along. 

There are two useful principles in life which, if remem- 
bered, will do a great deal to correct this defect in our 
popular attitude towards life. 

The happiest thing in life is not to get something: it is 
to be doing something. 

Fight as we will against it, we all have implicitly at the 
back of our minds the assumption that the end of all 
endeavor is somehow to attain to the dignity of sitting 
still in the full possession of many things. ‘“‘Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years: take thine 
ease!’’ ‘hat idea in one form or another is El Dorado 
of all our hopes. As a race we have not even been able 
so far to imagine a heaven that we would not all be deadly 
tired of in a week. It is because all the heavens we have 
been able to imagine are expressed in terms of these two 
ideals, possession and sitting still. We have our golden 
harp, we sit upon our throne. The reason why all our 
heavens are dull isa simple one. In the slang American 
phrase it is because there is ‘‘nothing doing.’’ Receiving 
is possessing, but giving is doing something and is more 
blessed. Let us all make up our minds to it; no com- 
bination of outward circumstances, no possessions of any 
kind, can give us happiness; happiness is a state of doing 
and of becoming. No state of circumstances that you 
could devise would give it to you except by a correspond- 
ing change in yourself. Happiness is an inward activity 
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of the self, for the second principle is this, The most 
important thing in life is not to have got anywhere, itis to be 
going somewhere. 
ye If to get there is the great end of life, then the important 
thing about you is how you die. We are all going either 
into the grave (it is a terribly dangerous world this, and 
it is a question’whether any of us will get out of it alive), 
or we are going to shrink and shrivel up into extreme old 
age (and the end of that can be seen in the experience of 
Methuselah, who upon his nine hundredth birthday said 
he was feeling very well if only his shoe strings would not 
flap so in his face). If the end is the thing, such is the 
end. But the end is not the thing, the thing is how we 
go along, how we behave at breakfast and in the street 
car on this day of the year of our grace 1911. In your 
home the end of all things is of comparatively little 
importance compared with the passing day. The ques- 
tion is not as to whether you will live to be a well-preserved 
old gentleman like Methuselah; it is not as to whether you 
will get your soul safely saved in heaven; it is as to whether 
you say your word of cheer and do your deed of kindliness 
in the light of this dull, commonplace, every-day world. 
Breakfast is the test of all Christianity, at breakfast it 
shall be known. Christianity is the philosopher’s stone 
which turns every moment it touches into gold. To be 
saved is to be in love with the moment. 

You remember Marzials’ little tragedy concerning the 
man who thought the end of life was to get there?— 


“She was only a woman, famished for loving, 
Mad for devotion and such slight things; 
And he was a very great musician, 
And used to finger his fiddle strings. 


“Her heart’s sweet gamut is cracking and breaking 
For a look, for a touch—for such slight things; 
But he’s such a very great musician, 
Grimacing and fing’ring his fiddle strings.” 

Each moment comes to us as neutral. To each of us 
is given a magic wand with which to touch it and trans- 
figure it. Our touch will make it either an angel or a 
devil. ‘Towards each one of us now are coming, in strong, 
level flight, countless thousands of these angelic possi- 
bilities. One touch from us, and they may become for 
all time beautiful spirits. But he who rushed through 
life in order to get to heaven, when he arrived there found 
it empty, swept, and garnished; and, when he asked, 
“Where are the angels?’’ the answer came: “You have 
been passing them unnoticed with the swiftness of light- 
ning, sixty every minute for the last fifty years. The only 
angels in heaven are those you bring with you.” Being 
tired and disappointed, he asked for his throne upon which 
to sit down, but he was informed that there are no seats 
in heaven because there is no weariness there. What 
we call struggle here, there is peace. What we call love 
here, there is rest. Heaven is a road, not a hall. 


“This common road, with hedges high 
Confined on either hand, 
Will surely enter by and by 
Some large luxurious land. 


“The many wayfarers on foot 
Have toiled from stage to stage, 
And others roll along the route 
With easy equipage. 


“* All seek methinks that palace hall 
Whereon my thoughts are set. 
Press onward! MHear the angels call! 
‘Hasten! ’Tis farther yet!’ 


‘‘Dreamer! In vain thou hastenest; 
That golden throne resign; 
Take by the road thy joy, thy rest; 
The road, the road is thine.”’ 


Uror1a Sprines, U.S. 
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The Secret Chamber. 


Into the secret chamber of my heart, 
Wherein no mortal enters, Lord, come thou 
And make thy dwelling-place ere day depart. 


Even now the clouds are golden in the west; 
The long, slant shadows creep across the way; 
The glory fades on yonder mountain-crest. 


It will be nightfall soon, for faint and far 
The pallid moon, a silver crescent, hangs 
Above the low reach of the horizon bar. 


And night is lonely and beset with fears! 
Come thou,_O Lord, come in and dwell with me 
Through the long darkness till the dawn appears! 


O Thou who didst create the human heart, 
Didst Thou not make one sure place for Thyself? 
It is high sanctuary where Thou art. 


Thou knowest, ah, Thou knowest. Words are weak; 
When the tongue falters and the lips are dumb, 
Thou knowest all the yearning heart would speak! 


The unuttered prayer Thou hearest, lo! the shrine 
Waits for Thy presence! Ere the day be done 
Take Thou possession, O thou Guest Divine! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


The Relation of Religion to Current Forms of Mysticism. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


10 


It is pleasant to turn away from these new-old products 
of morbid cravings and undisciplined imagination to those 
nobler classic forms of mysticism which constitute so 
large an element in the higher religious life. If the treat- 
ment to which we have subjected the venerable and 
familiar as well as the more novel occultisms appears 
somewhat summary, it has not been without a certain 
sad sympathy, and is believed to be on the whole just. 
In a more extended discussion certain qualifications might 
be made in some cases. More might be said which has 
not been forgotten, but which must necessarily be omitted 
in a paper dealing with the subject in outline; yet these 
details would not greatly affect our general attitude 
which, after all, is the important thing. 

The forms of pietism and quietism which constantly 
appear in religious history have a deep significance and 
concern us closely. They generally arise in periods of 
formalism and worldliness, and are of the nature of a 
return to the sources of religious life. They lay the stress 
on inner states rather than outward actions, on the im- 
mediate sense of acceptance and union with God. Begin- 
ning as reactions from an extreme they are prone to go 
to the other extreme, and to become hostile to the rational 
and critical intellect. They thus bring with them a 
revival of superstitions which the light of reason destroys. 
But the impulse which gives rise to them is wholesome, 
and in a sense it is that of religion itself. The deepest 
longing of our nature is for union with God. Saint Augus- 
tine expressed it in the famous saying, ‘‘ Thou hast made 
us for thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest 
in thee.”’ Saint Francis, Luther, Wesley, and George Fox 
were in their several and different ways religious mystics, 
and such literature as Tauler’s sermons, the ‘‘Theologia 
Germanica,”’ and the “Imitation of Christ’”’ are expres- 
sions of the same attitude and spirit. 

Like other impulses this has often been misdirected 
and lost its way. Instead of seeking fellowship with 
God in sublime thought, in noble enjoyment of beauty, 
and in ethical endeavor, it sometimes depreciates these 
highest activities of which we are capable, and seeks for a 
union with the divine spirit in which our personality is 
practically absorbed and lost. Its ideal is not a con- 
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scious harmony of the human spirit at its highest and 
best with the divine, but something more like a fusion 
of substances, and is therefore rather metaphysical than 
ethical and rational. Now our personalities are, indeed, 
imperfect; but they are the highest known products or 
manifestations of the creative activity which has been at 
work through all the ages of evolution, and the great 
work, God’s cause and man’s, is to carry our personal de- 
velopment as far as possible. If God is to be sought by 
denuding ourselves of all that makes us human, the logical 
conclusion is that a clam is the ideal mystic. For in its 
substance it is in some sense one with God, being of the 
stuff of which reality consists, and in its lowly develop- 
ment is not troubled by the thoughts and human inter- 
ests which the metaphysical mystic is anxious to sacrifice 
on the altar of his devotion. 

Such mysticism as this is pernicious, for instead of con- 
secrating the highest human interests it destroys them. 
It revels in the ‘‘bare feeling of the divine’’ instead 
of realizing that it is precisely human thought and love 
that are sacred. As E. Caird happily says, ‘It is not in 
the silence and passivity of the spirit, but in its highest 
and most perfect activity, that it comes nearest to the 
divine.” ‘The French philosopher, Cousin, expressed 
this truth forcibly and concisely: ‘The true union of the 
soul with God takes place through virtue and truth. 
Every other union is a chimera, a peril, and sometimes 
a crime. It is not permitted to man to abdicate, under 
any pretext, what makes him man and renders him ca- 
pable of understanding God, and expressing in himself 
an imperfect image of him; that is to say, reason, will, 
consciousness. 

With this metaphysical eeticibay which thought to 
reach God by depreciating nature and reason and by 
sacrificing all that is peculiarly and characteristically 
human, we must contrast that ethical and rational mysti- 
cism which enjoys a sense of divine fellowship in all normal 
human activity, and which is religion at its highest and 
best. This purified mysticism no longer sings, ‘ 
nothing, nothing’’; but its spirit is expressed in Ellerton’ s 
great hymn:— .. ; 

“Thine is the loom, the forge, the mart, 
The wealth of land and sea; 


The worlds of science and of art, 
Revealed and ruled by thee. 


“Work shal! be prayer, if all be wrought 
As thou wouldst have it done; 
And prayer, by thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one. 


Here all false oppositions disappear. What is divine 
is not some special emotion of quietistic natures, some 
ecstatic contemplation or unusual experience, but our 
whole, upward-striving life. The best in us, our thought 
and love, our moral passion and effort, are sacred, or 
nothing is. The intelligence-is not to be belittled, or 
treated as an alien and hostile influence, but appreciated 
‘as one of the highest and most indispensable forms of life. 
The deepest longing of healthy-minded men and women 
is not for metaphysical raptures, but for a stronger, 
deeper, richer, and fuller life; and the religious conscious- 
ness, pure and undefiled, is the sense that such a life is 
sacred and beautiful, and in harmony with the heart of 
reality. Any religion, therefore, that does not identify 
the normally and nobly human with the sacred, any 
religion that is hostile to science or art, or that slights 
moral and social endeavor, and any philosophy which 
cannot find a place for the prayer and praise, for the 
worship and aspiration eternal in our hearts, can never 
receive more than a partial or temporary acceptance. 
The great desideratum is not that a few peculiarly con- 
stituted individuals should, after long ascetic exercises, 


‘Oh, to be- 
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attain a consciousness of Nirvana. Our ideally-religious 
men are not Oriental dervishes swooning away in exhaus- 
tion, nor medieval flagellants, nor Hindoo devotees, 
with omphalic gaze and meditations incredibly prolonged. 
Nor are they the fanatics who see God only in their own 
consciences, but cannot see him also in the thoughts of the 
thinkers and the play of children. Our saints are more 
like the people we know, living, learning, loving, endur- 
ing, hoping, trusting and doing their duty, obeying the 
first part of Paul’s admonition, which is that we are to 
work out our salvation, and not forgetting the second 
part, which is that in all that we do we are to remember 
that it is God who worketh in us, both in the will and the 
deed. 

When human thought began its career, the mystery 
of ignorance prevailed. With the growth of knowledge 
the sense of mystery grows, but it is of a different kind. 
The poor savage was tortured by his sense of impotence 
and fear, and fell into unfortunate ways of placating un- 
known powers. But the mind that has climbed to the 
summits of thought, that sees in imagination an atom of 
mercury as a complex organization of more than 150,000 
electrons, has a nobler and more fruitful consciousness 
of the mystery of existence. And so will it be through 
the future. 


“Veil after veil will lift, 
Veil after veil will remain behind.” 


And, the higher the coming men and women shall go, the 
richer and more harmonious their life, the clearer and more 
adequate their thought, the deéper will be their conscious- 
ness of fellowship with the divine. As they go forward, 
there will be new meaning in the old hymn, “‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee! Nearer to thee.” 

- Str. Louis, Mo. 


A Unitarian View of Christ. 


Tymerson’s words probably suggest the essential thought 
of most Unitarians to-day concerning Jesus: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
belonged to the true race of prophets. One man was true 
to what is in you and me. ‘The history of Jesus is the 
history of every man written large.’ In the course of 
the Christian centuries there have been several other 
widely differing views of Jesus. For most of us all these 
earlier estimates—those of the first four centuries, those 
of the Reformation time—belong in the class of uncon- 
scious idealization. Even those of our own recent yes- 
terdays—Channing’s passion of reverence for the char- 
acter of Jesus, Parker’s enthusiasm over ‘“‘the-manliest 
man, and the womanliest, too, of history’’—we read with 
a feeling of half-regret, “It is not wholly our own.” But 
Emerson’s quieter reverence, expressed in the words just 
quoted, hints, as we think, the unidealized and the one 
ospel story was in 
nature, character, purpose, achievement, ourselves ‘‘ writ- 
ten large.” 

At the same time—this I would emphasize, and shall 
recur to again as part of our ‘‘view’’—Unitarians are 
recognizing to-day, as never before, that idealization is 
a mighty and helpful force in things of the spirit. Another 
short passage, also from Emerson, may illustrate this 
comparatively new recognition: ‘‘The ages have exulted 
in the manners of a youth who owed nothing to fortune, 
and who was hanged at the Tyburn of his nation; who 
by the pure quality of his nature shed an epic splendor 
around the facts of his death, which has transfigured 
every particular into an universal symbol for the eyes 
of mankind. ‘This great defeat is hitherto our highest 
fact.” It is that word “symbol,” applied to Jesus, which 
is becoming pregnant with truth to us. In other words, 
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Unitarians to-day understand well that there are two 
who bear the name Jesus,—the historical Jew and the 
idealized Jesus,—and that not merely one of the two, 
but that both, have been, and are, and are to be, helpers 
and savers of men. Let us try to uncover what lies within 
this twofold conception of Jesus. 

We all think of that failed life of his as one of the world’s 
great successes of life, fit to become a world’s ideal, if 
any life is. Why? Because so noble an example of life 
unselfed, at one in will with God, at one in heart with 
man. 

An example then,—Jesus is this to us: first he makes 
the appeal and the challenge of a splendid example. But 
we see many examples of this type in the past, and many 
around us to-day,—brothers and sisters of Jesus, as he 
himself called them. For aught that we really know some 
of them may be nobler examples than he. Yet, since 
idealization of the centuries has made him the grand illus- 
tration of the type, we gladly accept his name as its 
symbol. 

As its symbol,—Jesus is that to us, secondly. Sec- 
ondly, not secondarily; for to be symbol of the ideal life 
is even more than to be its example. ‘Titles like “Lord 
and Master,’’ phrases like “‘in his steps,” ‘Imitation of 
Christ,” with their genetic and authoritative and literal 
implications, are not to our liking, are not honest for us; 
but such terms as ‘‘the Christ life,’ ‘‘the Christ in us,”’ 
“the spirit of Jesus,” are full of welcome significance. 
These terms are symbolic. Of all such phrases ‘“‘the 
spirit of Jesus’’ most nearly expresses that which we care 
for in him and would ate our own. ‘The words seem 
to generalize Jesus; they connect us with, yet free us from, 
the historic; they enlarge the holding capacity of his 
name as symbol, till it is able to contain all our ideals of 
purity, consecration, daring, sympathy, love, and self- 
sacrifice. ‘They seem to mark the transition from the 
historic to the idealized being, from Jesus the example 
to Jesus the symbol; and it is perhaps for this reason, 
because it embraces both elements, that the phrase means 
so much to us. This is the Jesus, at once example and 
symbol, this the “every man written large,’’ whom the 
Jesus hymns of our Unitarian writers enshrine,—Theo- 
dore Parker, Furness, Samuel Longfellow, Chadwick, 
Hosmer. ‘The whole of Whittier’s ‘‘Our Master,’’ save 
three or four lines, is true and dear tous. ‘That one poem 
has furnished three hymns to’ our hymn books. ; 

Is this symbolic use of an individual life to describe a 
type of human nobility, as when we say ‘‘a Washington,” 
“a Lincoln,” “a Jesus,’’—is this “idealization”? Account 
it so, if any one will; but, if it be, it is of quite different 
kind from the common unconscious idealization which 
transfigures the historic into the ideal, and then identifies 
the two. Carefully speaking, however, idealization is 
always an unconscious process, is it not? If one knows 
that he is idealizing, he is not idealizing. But to make 
use of symbols is a conscious act of imagination: it is 
the poetic process. 

And the Unitarian of to-day, if I mistake not, is becom- 
ing more of a poet in his religion. In the past he has been 
the rationalist of religion. In that sign ‘‘rationalism”’ 
he has rendered good service, but that sign has also 
decreed his limitation. He seems to be escaping to-day 
from, the limitation, and rising into a more poetic and 
mystical rationalism, which sees that imagination is reason 
creative, and that even higher than the interpretation of 
things as they are is the imagination of things as they 
ought to be. “Idealization’”’ is one form of this reason 
creative and a form that insists on the coronation of noble 
personality. Friends, lovers, heroes, saints, are all sub- 
ject to its law of transfiguration. The heroes of historic 
crises are specially predestined to it, and their influence 
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over mankind is vastly enhanced thereby; witness Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Napoleon, and Washington and Lincoln 
again,—modern as ancient, none are exempt. Its power 
as a shaping force in history far exceeds that of historic 
personality itself. It reaches its height in the realms of 
ethics and religion, there becoming a universal and para- 
mount force. Let Moses, Mohammed, the Mother of Jesus, 
Saint Francis, and all the shining procession of saints in 
Roman Catholic legend attest it, and, above all, Buddha 
and Jesus, the two supreme illustrations in history of the 
power of idealization. An historic religion that has not 
its ideal figures outshining theig own-real, does it exist? 
Now our new Unitarian, whether or no he himself 
idealizes Jesus, is at least beginning to understand and 
appreciate and sympathize with his idealization by others. 
In the future, therefore, he is likely to make increasing 
use of Jesus as symbol. In what ways? As symbol of 
the two truths which to Christian orthodoxy have always 
been greatest of truths. Incarnation and Vicarious Atone- 
ment,—in a sense vastly larger than that of the Christian 
dogmas, these ave profound truths. God is incarnate in 
man. No truth can be greater than that. By world- 
wide vicarious suffering,—no one living, no one dying unto 
himself,—by a universalized cross, as it were, mankind is 
being slowly purified, uplifted, atoned with God: is any 
fact grander, more tragic, more blessed than that? When- 
ever, wherever this cross, that is every one’s lot, is self- 
chosen in order to save others from it, we are facing the 
sacrifice which always and everywhere is the dynamic 
of human salvation. ‘The difference between orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism is not that one believes in these truths 
and the other does not. Both believe in the truths, but 
to the orthodox mind Jesus of Nazareth uniquely and 
mystically actwalizes them,—without him they hardly 
seem to be facts: to the Unitarian mind, without him, as 
with, they are the supreme facts of life, but he nobly il- 
lustrates, and therefore can symbolize them. ‘The life of 
God in the soul of man,—Jesus is symbol of that! The 


universal law of vicarious atonement, Calvary’s cross 


can and does symbolize that! 

In view of all this the new Unitarian can no longer 
speak of the great dogmas of Christendom as he once did,— 
and as I must confess some Unitarians still do,—as ‘‘cor- 
ruptions of Christianity.” That long ascent in the con- 
ception of Jesus, through Jewish Messiahship and Paul’s 
“New Adam’’ and John’s “Logos,” to at last the second 
person of the Trinity, at once perfect God, perfect man,— 
that long ascent in all its steps is to the Unitarian ideal- 
ization and illusion. But he sees, with the awe that one 
feels in watching a mighty process of Nature, how much 
these successive illusions have helped and advanced the 
generations of Christendom. He sees that the beliefs in a 
God become man, and in this God dying for man on the 
the cross, have served, like object-lessons, to impress vast 
truths on a world that could lay hold of such truths only 
in concrete form. He sees that they have made God 
real to countless minds which to realize him needed him 
visualized; that they have tended to wake the conscious- 
ness that God and man are in nature one, and, above all, 
that the character of the man conceived to be God—his 
life, his death, his teaching, the essence of all being love— 
have impressed conviction that the God of the universe 
is infinite love. Seeing this, these idealizations, these illu- 
sions of faith, are no longer “corruptions of Christianity”’ 
to him, but the protecting sheaths of its growth; not 
untruths, but truths in the husk, though corruptions 
enough, and of many kinds, have been associated with 
them. He has learned that what men call “illusion,” 
when they are through with it, is the method by which 
truth grows from form to form toward the perfect. Dis- 
cerning thus the soul of truth in the form, he is anxious 
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to hasten the unfolding of what he thinks is the larger 

truth waiting beneath, expecting this in turn and in time 
to give way to conceptions still larger and better. For 
this is the natural history of great beliefs. They are born 
as visions, they live as truths, they grow old as dogmas, 
they die as errors; and then, if they have been true 
enough, they become poetry, and enter on a higher and 
immortal life as “symbols” of something greater, more 
beautiful than themselves—Dr. W. C. Gannett, in the 
Christian Work and Evangelist. 


What is Meant by Religion. 


The derivation of the word ‘“‘religion”’ is too uncertain 
to suggest any answer to this question, even if the original 
etymology of words were ever a safe guide to their present 
meaning. It has now come to signify three distinct things. 

The world in which we live consists, apparently, of 
matter and spirit, the relations of which are known to 
us only by the control exercised over our own bodies by 
our owniminds. From this experience mankind have plau- 
sibly inferred that all physical action originates in mental 
action; that is to say, that all the operations of organic 
or inorganic nature are the result of spiritual forces, good 
or bad. These multitudinous phenomena have accord- 
ingly been attributed to such spiritual beings as the 
dryads and naiads of the Greeks, the innumerable little 
local deities of the Romans, and the gnomes and fairies 
of the more northern nations, with a few great gods to 
direct the larger operations of nature. But wherever, 
sooner or later, the unity of the universe has come to be 
recognized, as has, sooner or later, happened with all the 
more active-minded peoples, a single deity has come to 
take their place, as with the Jews, the Mohammedans, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. 


um 


Under these circumstances religions have arisen which 
have in the first place embodied theories as to the 
relations between the physical and spiritual worlds. A 
true theory could include the whole universe, and to 
define it would of course require a thorough knowledge 
of both worlds. Since this complete knowledge is plainly 
beyond human attainment, no such religion can ever be 
wholly true. But, as the world of matter and the world 
of mind are constantly coming to be better understood, 
religion of this sort—that is to say, a philosophical account 
of what man infers from his observation and experience 
without and within—imay be expected constantly to grow 
nearer to the truth of things. 

The ancients considered religion, in this sense, to be a 
province of philosophy. 

The question in regard to it is, as always in philosophy, 
how far is it true? 

ii 


Here a distinction is to be made between a theology 
which merely undertakes to describe the phenomena of 
the universe and one which is calculated to affect human 
conduct. Some writers regard only this last as having 
a religious character, restricting the term “‘religion’’ to 
the conduct thus suggested. This is the second of the 
recognized meanings of the word. Mr. Richard Grant 
White, for example, defines religion as “‘a bond according 
to which all who acknowledge it assume a performance 
of certain duties and rights having relation to a Supreme 
Being or to a future state of existence or to both.” So 
also does Mr. Talbot in a book upon ‘‘The Opinions and 
Character of Jesus,’’-—which is less well known than it 
should be,—after discussing the ethical, philosophical, 
and political ideas of the founder of Christianity, intro- 
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duce a chapter upon his religious ideas with the words, 
“Questions relating to the First Cause, including the 
problem of the being of God, belong to the domain of 
Philosophy. Religion, in its strictest sense, concerns itself 
with considerations how fitly to placate, honor, and serve 
the Deity.”’ 

Conceiving the gods to be much like himself, man nat- 
urally fashioned them in his own image. ‘‘Male and 
female created he them,’’ endowing them, according to 
his best judgment, with every human attribute which 
seemed appropriate to beings of unknown and mysterious 
powers. To avert their wrath and secure their good-will, 
it was natural to offer them the same food and drink and 
the same ceremonious homage that was offered to the 
Oriental despots, whom they were supposed much to 
resemble, although so far as food was concerned its sav- 
ory odors were held to suffice for ail incorporeal needs. 
Religion in this sense meant the offices of religion, public 
and private, including the prayers, ceremonials, and lit- 
urgies, which in all religions, heathen and Jewish, Mo- 
hammedan and Christian, Catholic and Protestant, have 
played so conspicuous a part. The more costly the offer- 
ings and the more difficult to procure, the more accepta- 
ble they would naturally be. Hence, the word “sacrifice” 
has come to signify not so much the offering itself as the 
pain and self-denial which enhanced its value. 

But, as such offerings, and also mere praise, came to 
be considered degrading to the divine character, and 
uprightness of conduct was felt to be of all things the 
thing that was both most deserving of admiration and 
most difficult to achieve, the practice of virtue came to 
be considered more important in religion than any ex- 
ternal observances, however pious. 

This point of view is distinctly characteristic of the 
present day, but it was attained by the best minds in 
a remote antiquity. The prophets of Israel, in opposi- 
tion to the priests, declared that their God did not care 
for the flesh of beeves, but) for the sacrifice of a broken 
and contrite heart, righteousness, especially a painful 
righteousness, being more acceptable than burnt offer- 
ings. So also, in the Epistle of James, it is said that 
“pure religion [meaning, in the Greek, religious observ- 
ances] consists in visiting widows and the fatherless in 
their affliction and in keeping one’s self unspotted from 
the world.” 

The idea that pain patiently endured from motives of 
piety is an essential element of religious merit has led 
to two notable religious tenets. The first is that volun- 
tary suffering is in itself of signal merit. This has intro- 
duced some form of asceticism into almost every scheme 
of religious observance. ‘The second is that spontaneous 
goodness, unaccompanied by the moral effort which char- 
acterizes virtue, is of no account, and should be stig- 
matized as mere morality. This condemns as irrelig- 
ious all natural sympathy and kindness, and seems to 
treat the injunction to love one’s neighbor as a passport 
to self-indulgence. This seems unreasonable. But sym- 
pathy and kindness between creatures as much belong 
to human nature as to the brute creation, and the im- 
pulse to regard the Creator and sustainer of the universe 
with reverence and awe do not really need the stimulus 
of pious duty or the promise of reward in heaven. 
These impulses men indulge for pleasure, not for 
future profit. 

A definition of religion which thus identifies it with 
conduct undertaken in order to secure the divine favor 
and approbation does not much commend it to modern 
men. Whether the conduct in question consists in ritual 
observances or in personal rectitude, there seems some- 
thing almost like a mercenary bargain in an understand- 
ing between man and his Maker that divine favor, includ- 
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ing what is meant by salvation or eternal happiness in 
a future state, shall be bestowed as the reward of obe- 
dience. 

The question that presents itself in regard to this second 
definition, which identifies religion with conduct per- 
formed with a view to future advantages, is whether this 
scheme can seem to us at the present day a reasonable one. 
Altars of sacrifice are, of course, entirely incongruous with 
modern thought, and the same may perhaps be said of 
the view which regards morality—that is to say, personal 
goodness—only as the result of an inward struggle to 
obey an arbitrary decree. That righteousness has in- 
dependent merit, as is implied in the belief that God also 
is good. 

IIT. 

But there is a third sort of religion, that of the Mystics, 
which is claimed, not without a show of reason, to be 
the only genuine kind; for it is neither a theory nor a 
practice, neither a philosophy nor a line of conduct, but 
a personal experience. ‘This experience purports to con- 
sist in an immediate contact between the Deity and the 
soul of the worshipper. This, if real,—that is to say, if 
it is not an hallucination,—is plainly something beyond 
and above all the conclusions of: philosophy, and exceeds 
in value all punctilious performances, either of worship 
or of righteousness. 

But just as with the religion of theory, founded upon a 
study of the universe, a question arises whether the 
philosophy is really true, and with the religion of worship, 
founded upon the supposed decrees of the Almighty, the 
question is whether it is really a reasonable scheme, so 
here, in regard to these exalted spiritual experiences, the 
question presents itself whether they are really real. 

To this question no answer can be given; for it is 
impossible for the person who is subject to these experi- 
ences to be sure that they are not mere illusions, like the 
dreams of the well or the trances of the sick, which they 
so much resemble. Much less can the outsider, so to 
speak, who does not share these experiences, judge of 
their reality. Thus the Mystics themselves, who are the 
only persons acquainted with the phenomena, are not in 
a position to judge whether they are real or not, and other 
people who, being free from personal bias, are alone com- 
petent to form a judicial opinion, are unable to pronounce 


a judgment on the phenomena, not being able to make ~ 


acquaintance with them. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
best of men are sometimes found to take no personal 
interest in religious matters at all. They find the relig- 
ion of the philosophers, founded, as it must be, upon 
an imperfect understanding of the world, to be to that 
extent necessarily erroneous. ‘The religion of the ritual- 
ists seems to them empty and mechanical and lacking in 
spiritual savor, and that of the moralists to be founded 
on mere natural goodness and kind-heartedness. ‘The 
religion of the Mystics, however real it may be to the 
Mystics themselves, is to these men, of course, non-exist- 
ent, since they find that they are not so constituted as to 
share its experiences. 

They are not without emotions of awe and reverence, 
and, in common with the lower animals, they have feelings 
of sympathy and kindness for their fellow-creatures; but 
towards acts of worship and acts of kindness they are 
impelled rather by their own hearts than by any sense of 
duty in obedience to a divine command. ‘They may take 
satisfaction in believing that such conduct is approved 
on high; for the love of approbation, especially the appro- 
bation of superiors, also seems common to all animals. 
But the efficient motive in each case is that they give 
pleasure. Such good persons are no more led to indulge 
their goodness by the expectation of heaven than the bad 
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are led to pursue vicious pleasures by the prospect of 
what the New Testament calls the pit. For persons of 
this turn of mind what are strictly called religious con- 
siderations may be said hardly to exist. 


IV. 

Besides these three clear and distinct meanings, the 
word “religion” is often loosely and vaguely employed 
to indicate something which, though ill-defined, is, never- 
theless, conceived to be all-embracing and all-important. 
Every excellence is imputed to it, and everything of ac- 
knowledged superiority is assumed, as a matter of course, 
to have in some sense a religious character. Its advo- 
cates are eager to obtain for it the support of so powerful 
an auxiliary. If any need of any sort is anywhere felt, 
it is taken for granted that religion, if brought to bear, 
would promptly supply it. 

But it can hardly be pretended that these vague feelings 
supply to those who enjoy them the place of a genuine 
religious emotion. ‘They are rather a mark of homage 
toward a state of mind which can be recognized as superior 
without being shared. 

It is often said of religion, as indeed of most things that 
are regarded as indispensable, that it ought to be taught 
in schools. But by this can only be meant the religion 
of the philosophers, which, so far as it goes, nobody calls 
in question, and such rites of worship as are practised by 
all worshippers. Beyond this the field belongs more 
properly to parents than to school teachers. But even 
within these limits morality may find sufficient support 
as well as in its practical importance and in the natural 
sentiments of human sympathy and kindness. But the 
use of the Scriptures in schools is a matter of great prac- 
tical difficulty. Reading them as part of-a religious cere- 
mony seems to imply that the stories told are historically 
true. To treat them merely as literature with which 
well-educated persons should be acquainted seems to 
put them on a level with the classical dictionary. Neither 
alternative is, in general, entirely acceptable to either 
teachers or parents. Ww. 

Miron, Mass. 


The Hills in Autumn. 


BY WILLIAM EF. PARKER. 


Looking over this beautiful little village where. the 
Connecticut River separates the granite hills of New 
Hampshire from the Green Mountains of Vermont, one 
feels that the separation is only on the map, man-made, 
and that the whole beautiful scene forms one glorious 
picture, God-made. Every move brings into vision a 
new and finer view, and, if one had to choose which to 
take and keep in memory to the exclusion of all others, 
he would not know what choice to make. From the 
windows of the Inn in every direction the distant hills, 
seamed and lined with snow, seem an invitation to come 
and wander. Lovely, indeed, they must be in the summer 
time, decked out with their summer verdure, or in spring 
when the fruit trees are in blossom; but now their grandeur 
is all the more wonderful because they are bare and stern. 

The morning has been cloudy and snowy and the 
mountains have stood dark and defiant against the dull, 
gray sky. Walking along the roads, the sun seems to 
strike through the clouds, giving ever-changing pictures 
of the hills in lights and shadows of thrilling beauty. 
As the clouds disappear, the view is glorious. In the 
foreground are the sloping hills, frosted, but not entirely 
covered with snow; and in the background of sky, 
pierced by some lofty summit clearly outlined, the clouds 
break into tints of gray, blue, pink, and green, with a 
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soft, beautiful coloring no imagination can picture, no 
pen adequately describe. Ever changing, ever new, 
each is more lovely than the last, until a sigh of ecstasy 
comes from the very heart at the exquisite pictures. 

We ascend one of the hills on the Vermont side of the 
river, and stretched out before us is a panorama so grand, 
so majestic, that it seems almost difficult to breathe. 
It is an inspiration; but a sense of the insignificance of 
man, with all his genius and power, presses upon one. 
I can appreciate the old legends of the Indian worship 
of the Great Spirit. We, with all our civilization and 
knowledge of Christian teachings, do not begin to know 
the real God feeling. We fail in proper appreciation 
and enjoyment of God’s power and love revealed in his 
marvellous works. In his sight our careless acceptance 
of the wonderful universe before us may compare un- 
favorably with the fervent and reverent worship of the 
untaught savage. 

But to-day, truly, I have been an awe-inspired wor- 
shipper, and, as I gaze across these rugged hills, with the 
village nestling snugly between them, my heart is filled, 
till I would I might gather all my friends and lead them 
to the hillside, that they, too, might share with me the 
glorious sights, generously spread beneath this wintry 
sky. It may be that the memories of a country-bred 
boy, whose heart, in spite of the years of city life, still 
holds dear the freedom of youthful roaming, help thus to 
quicken the pulse and awaken gratitude at sight of 
the wild beauty of nature; but my heart chants a prayer 
of sincere thankfulness for this opportunity to secure 
pictures which I shall cherish through many months to 
come, to be recalled at pleasure when tired of the busy 
tide of rushing humanity over the pavements of the 
city streets. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Asking in Prayer. 


‘There are two kinds of things that may be asked for 
in prayer. One is temperal or physical good, the other 
is spiritual good. Let us look first at the spiritual, con- 
cerning which the difficulties are least. In spiritual things 
asking and receiving are not different and opposite. 
They are the same. To ask is to begin to receive. It 
is the law of our being that the first step toward receiving 
spiritual good must be desire for such good. We must 
open our minds and hearts, that it may come in. What 
is the way to get love, or purity of heart, or unselfishness, 
or sympathy for others, or a forgiving spirit, or any other 
grace of the soul? ‘The first step must be consciousness 
of our lack, and the next must be desire. But this is 
just what prayer is. It is the mind concentrating its 
attention upon, and reaching earnestly after, the things 
that it feels the lack of, the things that are above it. 
Thus praying for spiritual good is not going contrary to 
law: it is putting ourselves into harmony with law. It 
is availing ourselves of the power of spiritual law to reach 
the spiritual ends we desire. 

If we pray for physical things with any idea that our 
prayer can take the place of physical labor, we shall 
certainly find that we are making a mistake. The prayer 
for a harvest that God answers is the prayer of the 
hand which sows the grain and cares for it, and reaps 
it when it is ripe. The prayer of the sailor for safety 
that God answers is the prayer of the clear head and 
the skilful hand in managing his ship. Any prayer of 
words, or even of good desires and longings that is sub- 
stituted in the place of these prayers, of the clear head 
and the skilful, patient hand, will prove disastrous. 
However, this is not saying that prayer of the heart may 
not go with the prayers of the head and hand; for, as a 
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fact, earnest heart-prayer often has great power to make 
the brain more alert and the hand more strong and steady. 

If I pray for physical good, expecting that God will 
miraculously change wise and beneficent laws for the 
sake of answering my prayer; or if I pray for such good, 
and lazily rely upon my prayer instead of upon the 
labor I ought to perform, then I break God’s law by my 
conduct, and my prayer is an evil one. But, if, laboring 
faithfully with my hand, I accompany my toil with a 
sincere prayer of the heart, and always in submission 
to the will and the wisdom that is higher than my own, 
then I see not why I am doing a wrong or even an irra- 
tional thing by my praying. Certain it is that, if I pray 
sincerely, it will be likely to deepen my earnestness and 
my patience in my work. Certain it is also that in all 
my work I am not alone. I am a partner with God: 
he must make the wind blow that is to fill my sails. I 
cannot do it. He must make the seed grow that I plant. 
I cannot impart to it life. It does not seem an unfitting 
thing, therefore, that by my prayer I should reverently 
recognize this divine partnership upon which I am so 
wholly dependent. 

Perhaps my whole thought about prayer can be best 
summed up by a simple picture. Suppose that here is 
a child born into the home of a loving and excellent 
father and mother. ‘The child grows up through infancy, 
childhood, youth, to manhood, dependent all the while 
upon its parents, supported by its parents, loved by its 
parents, educated at the expense of its parents, every- 
thing possible done by its parents to make its life happy 
and noble. Will it not be a fitting thing, think you, for 
that child to recognize its parents, to be grateful to its 
parents, to appreciate their love and care, to desire to 
know them and to live on terms of dutiful obedience 
and affectionate intimacy with them? 

Now change the picture just a little —only a little,— 
and we have an essentially correct representation, as I 
think, of man’s situation+-your situation and mine— 
upon the earth, as regards our relation to God. We are 
all, as I believe, the children of an infinite Love and 
Care. We are not here because of our planning. We 
did not create the world in which we live: we cannot 
sustain it for a moment of time. We did not create 
ourselves. We cannot furnish ourselves with a morsel 


- of food or a breath of air except as we get it from a 


source beyond and above ourselves. Our little intelli- 
gences are, as it were, candles lighted from the Great 
Intelligence that shines through all the ordered wisdom 
of the worlds. Our hearts’ affections must have come 
from an infinite Love-Fountain. And so, as we look 
about us and within, we find the situation to be essen- 
tially that which I have pictured. We are all children: 
we have been born into a world which our Father has 
provided for us beforehand. ‘This is our home. In this 
home we pass our earthly days. ‘Tell me, does it not 
seem fitting, then, that we should recognize the Source 
from which we and the home have come? Is it not fit- 
ting that we should desire to know and return the Father- 
love that has given us all? 

We are none of us so strong or so wise but that we need 
a divine hand to lead us on our way. Prayer gives us 
the grasp of such a hand. We are none of us living so 
worthy but that we need to hear every day a divine 
voice calling us to come up higher. Prayer opens the 
soul’s ear to such a voice.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 


By desiring what is perfectly good, even when we 
don’t quite know what it is and cannot do what we 
would, we are part of the divine power against evil, 
widening the skirts of life, and making the struggle and 
darkness narrower.—George Eliot. 
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In the Public Library. 


BY MARION S. WONSON. 


If the heart be strong and the vision wide 
And the soul undaunted, free, 

All life shall be but a gleam of heights 

To be climbed by you and me; 

And, if love stand firm through barren ways 
And is pure, true love to the last, 

Over our path Christ’s light in our heart 
The glow of the Grail will cast. 


Literature. 


Porms AND Dramas oF GEORGE CABOT 
Lopck. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50 net.—The adjective that 
most often occurs to the reader of these 
volumes, as characteristic of the poet’s 
quality, is noble. It is not perhaps wholly 
great poetry: great is too large a word to be 
‘flung around indiscriminately. It wants, 
moreover, something of the singing quality. 
Mr. Lodge’s ear was apparently not quite 
quick enough to catch such harmonies as a 
Tennyson, or even our own Longfellow, 
could detect by a sort of additional sense. 
It was Kipling who said of some poem he 
was asked to write, ‘‘Yes, I will write it, 
and it should go thus,” illustrating by 
giving the beat and stress of the lines. We 
do not think of Mr. Lodge’s ‘‘muse’’—to 
employ the long-discarded eighteenth-cen- 
tury term—thus singing his lines to him. 
But, all the same, it is very noble verse. 
Mr. Roosevelt strikes the thrilling key in his 
preparatory words, and the poetry responds 
to that eulogy in swelling chords. Mr. 
Lodge uses many times such phrases as 
“the Great Adventure,” “the Supreme Ad- 
venture,” “the Soul’s Quest.” It is on this 
high adventure that the poet has embarked. 
He touches hardly anything but noble sub- 
jects, and very often has he found noble words 
for them. ‘There must be hundreds of lines 
as good as these:— 


“The stately silence, the perpetual peace 
Of death’s inscrutable, divine event 
Lay on his body like a sacrament.”’ 


“Bellerophon, 
Launched on the quest, superbly rose, and 
rode 
All the long, lonely way, almost to God’s 
abode! 
Till, at the threshold of eternity, 
He turned, and saw, and could not bear to see 
The veiled and voiceless vacancy of death.” 


Indeed, Mr. Lodge’s subject is very often 
the mystery, the strange inscrutableness of 
death; and perhaps his series of sonnets on 
the death of his friend, Trumbull Stickney, 
strikes the highest note in all his poems. 
They have a keen poignancy as well as that 
“high seriousness” which Mr. Arnold tells 
us should mark the greatest poetry. But 
here the final impression—as is true of 
all noblest things—is not one of unbroken 
gloom. That “inveterate taciturnity of 
Death” is forever lightened by memory 
of 
“The Dawn reflected in his dying eyes, 
Herald of victory when all was lost.” 


Occasionally Mr. Lodge’s words are a bit 
too elaborate, and almost savor of preciosity. 
as “‘my passion is never senescent.’”’ He 
evidently likes such doubtful terms as 
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“rumoring’’? and ‘glimpsed.’ Sometimes, 
too, we find a bad line as,— 
“With a passion more mighty than we were, 
With the strength of desire, we followed 
where.” 
But, after all, these are trifles that one does 
not greatly care to mention, save as, of 
course, “‘perfection is no trifle,’ and Mr. 


Lodge aimed at the stars, and doubtless | 


himself would have wanted no timorous, 
half-way criticism. This poet’s genius, it 
seems to us, does not particularly lie in the 
way of drama, though about half of these 
two volumes is taken up with the poetic 
plays of “Cain” and ‘‘Herakles.” They 
were evidently written not for the stage, 
but, as the old phrase was, for the closet,— 
dramas of thought and serious reflection. 
Mr. Lodge’s Cain is less passionate than 
Byron’s, but we might say that he is fully 
as audacious. He kills Abel because Abel 
is not strong enough to free himself-from the 
old, conventional notions about God. When 
Cain’s sacrifice is rejected, he is assured that 
there is a work for him to do. He is to be 
the bold searcher of mysteries, the darer of 
heroic deeds. He will be 


“A fugitive from fear’s safe prison house, 
A vagabond of truth’s confineless realm, 
A homeless pilgrim of the Great Idea.” 


He finds new joy in the companionship of 
his mother, Eve, who has also sinned, and 
their common daring unites them. Adam 
is a coward and a cad. The woman is far 
more exectitive. She even sends Cain 
forth with something like a blessing, prophe- 
sying that his sons shall 


“Come forever 
To scare God in His heavenly palaces, 
To shake the sleep of the lethargic world.” 


Herakles, also, is an inquirer of his own 
soul, who goes forth on a great adventure, 
like Tennyson’s Ulysses —— : 


“T go because the wind is in my sails,— 

But chartless, helmless, on a shadowed sea; 

And haply I shall find the fabulous 

Fair Paradise of Truth, and hand in hand 

With the grave gods walk perfectly at last! 

And haply I may shipwreck on the shores 

Of circumstance and dark necessities.’ 
Herakles, like Emerson, knows that ‘in- 
effable is the union of the soul with God,” 
and half believes in the divine element within 
him—‘‘that I am He.”’ He is confirmed in 
his belief by a Poet and a Woman, women 
and poets being usually first to recognize 
greatness when they see it. Exactly what 
he is to do we do not know: it is certainly a 
higher quest than that of happiness. Says 
Carlyle, ‘‘We can do without happiness, and 
instead thereof find blessedness.”’ ‘The great 
adventure lures him as it lures all great 
souls. One asks, “What are your labors?” 
And Herakles answers, 

“Where the light is not, 

To bring the light; and where the way is shut, 
To open out the way; and where the house 
Is tenantless, to rouse the Lord within.” 
At the last, according to the old Greek 
myth, he is to free Prometheus, another 
savior of men, and together they shall go 
forth to bring light and break the fetters of 
every sort of bondage. This is the end. 
And, though—as we never exactly knew 
what George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda could 
do on his mission but give tea parties in 
Jerusalem—we cannot clearly see what are 
to be the future labors of Herakles, yet we 


| what he meant to his friends. 


biographer to say tha 
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are made freshly aware that it is something 
to have a great soul and a noble purpose. 
As, again, Emerson has said,—and perhaps 
this is the moral of the drama,—‘‘ Never 
strike sail toa fear. Come into port grandly, 
or sail with God the seas.” J. Anke 


THE Lire oF RusKIN. By E. T. Cook. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 2 
volumes. $7 net.—John Ruskin received 
during his life many hard blows from fortune; 
but he has at-least_been singularly happy in 
his biographer, who sets him before the world 
with frank, sympathetic presentation, clearly 
and adequately drawn. Ruskin’s strongly 
marked personality discloses itself consist- 
ently through the successive periods of his 
life, till one feels that here he has come close 
to the man himself. Of his own work the 
biographer says, “‘I have told the story of 
Ruskin’s life fully, and have striven to tell 
it faithfully.” To his own word must be 
added the praise of having told it with per- 
fect good taste, with competent artistic 
and literary judgment, and in a style that 
holds the reader by its clarity and directness. 
Ruskin’s childhood was by no means gloomy, 
in spite of the rigorous restraints put upon 
it by the narrow creed of his mother and by 


her exaggerated dread of the possible risks - 


of physical activity. His was a refined, 
carefully protected, self-centred boyhood, 
in which he had, as he himself said later, 
“nothing to love and nothing to endure.’ 
Probably only his saving sense of humor 
kept him from becoming an insufferable 
prig. Even at college the restraints were 
not removed, and the university influence 
over him was consequently much less than 
with most men. The development of Rus- 
kin’s character and mind and the nature of 
his temperament are main themes of the 
book. His biographer has had to describe, 


| not only a life, but an influence, the influence 


of a pioneer in many fields, who runs the risk 
of being ignored when his paradoxes have 
become commonplaces. The story of his 
private life is told with just consideration 
of its lights and shadows. His boyhood 
passion for Adéle (one of four sisters who 
were the first well-bred, well-dressed girls he 
had ever spoken to), who laughed at his 
poems and married another; his brief, 
unhappy marriage to her who left him to 
become the wife of Millais; the more piercing 
tragedy of his love in middle age for Rose La 
Touche; the suffering of his successive mental 
illnesses in later life,—these phases of his 
personal experience have their part in the 
completed story; but perhaps even more 
important is the study of the unity of in- 
creasing purpose in Ruskin’s life and work, 
which his biographer emphasizes. The con- 
ventions and restraints of thought belonged 
to his youth. In his later years he broke 
away from them to daring experiment. The 
book is a revelation of a most significant 
life, a life of unusual interest to others, a 
life that belongs to the history of its times. 
Ruskin was rich in his friends, rich in spon- 
taneous charm of social intercourse, rich in 
his ideals and unseen compensations. Many, 
like Leslie Stephen, could ‘‘not be at ease 
with him,” but many others, like Lady 
Ritchie, have given revealing glimpses of 
Lady Ritchie’s 
picture of Ruskin at his tea-table leads his 
“no other pen has 
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caught so well the notes of Ruskin’s manner 
but he reminds us that at this very time the 
understrain of effort, trial, and self-searching 
colored almost every page of his journal,— 
“my clear duty being now to be as happy 
as I can, so redeeming what I can of the 
past that has been so lost and miserable, 
happy for the sake of others, always without 
wanting, for pride’s sake, that they should 
know how hard it costs to be happy.”’ The 
story of a life so human, so woven of a 
mingled yarn, so contradictory in certain 
aspects, and yet so rounded into unity, is 
a distinct addition to our knowledge of our 
kind. It is a book for which to be deeply 
grateful. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE oF CHRIST. 
By William Bancroft Hill,D.D. New York: 
Scribner’s.—This book was written for 
the classes of young women at Vassar 
College, where Dr. Hill is professor of 
Biblical literature, and serves admirably 
its purpose of putting beginners in possession 
of the preliminary data necessary for study- 
ing the work of Jesus. What is needed is 
the ability to make intelligent use of the 
sources, and to the sources this book is 
therefore devoted. Extra Christian refer- 
ences and apocryphal Gospels are passed in 
review, and their value, or lack of value, as 
sources justly estimated. To the Synoptics 
are devoted five chapters, including a brief 
but candid and accurate treatment of the 
problems of canon and text. The “two- 
sources’’ solution of the synoptic problem 
receives persuasive presentation: the Johan- 
nine problem is well stated, but the attempted 
resolution of its divergence from the synop- 
tic material is less successful. Useful are 
the closing chapters on the characteristics 
of the several Gospels and their trustwor- 
thiness as sources from which to reconstruct 
the story of Jesus’ life and work.. There 
is an appendix in which certain of the 
better-known ‘‘Lives of Christ” are singled 
out for comment. All in all, a very useful 
book for beginners. Scholars will dissent 
from one or another judgment expressed, as, 
for example, that ‘‘all agree’ that Paul’s 
companion, Luke, ‘‘was the person who 
wrote the book of Acts” (p. 115), but this 
is inevitable. To be deprecated, however, 
is the dogmatically conditioned attitude 
toward scholars of divergent conclusions. 
So “those who deny that miracles ever 
happen, and refuse to see in Jesus anything 
more than a human teacher” must “explain 
away” the supernatural in the Gospels, 
“and the easiest way to do so is to say that 
the Gospels themselves were written too late 
to be trustworthy”’ (p. 85, italics mine). 
This is hardly a fair statement of the mo- 
tives of scholars who date the Gospels later 
than does Dr. Hill. Such men are ‘‘hostile 
critics” (hostile to what?) who “‘jeered at”’ 
conservative arguments (p. 89). They are 
such as ‘‘do not wish to be convinced,” 
for example, Jiilicher (p. 121): they “refuse 
to recognize” the divinity of Christ (p. 129). 
For the latter reason they “‘reject’’ the 
Fourth Gospel, not because it differs from 
the Synoptics, but because its theology is 
unacceptable. Others ‘‘defend’”’ this Gos- 
pel. Even Wendt, though “a hostile critic,” 
contributes to this ‘‘defence’’ (p. 130). Dr. 
Hill finds a view of the Fourth Gospel, 


”.| statement that “ 


wherein “its peculiarities cease to be re-| 


marka 


It is interesting to note the 
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it is possible to accept the 
Synoptics as in the main trustworthy, and 
yet see in Jesus simply a human teacher”’ 
(p. 119). Yet even in Mark ‘‘the divinity 
of Christ is clearly set forth’”’ (p. 158). Yet 
many scholars will not see it. 
opinion the gospel story “‘is mostly fiction”’ 


(p. 171). Such scholars are ‘‘sceptics,”’ 
(pp. 189, 195), specifically Goldwin Smith 
(p. 181) and Schmiedel (p. 186), whose 


“attitude toward the Gospels is one of hostile 
criticism’”’ (p. 187). Such language does 
not tend to clarity, and will not be of help 
to college girls or others who may use an 
otherwise serviceable work. Cc. R.B. 
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From CONSTANTINOPLE To THE Home oF 
Omar Kuayyam. By A. V. Williams Jack- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Of Prof. Jackson’s book on Persia Past 
and Present, to which this is a companion 
volume, Prof. Woodberry’s comment was in 
warm approval of its “‘ blending of scholarship 
and travel, the research side imparting a 
touch of romance, and dignifying the travel.” 
That comment applies equally well to the 
new book, which gives an account of the 
route from Constantinople, along the shores 
of the Black Sea and the Caspian, across 
Northern Persia and into Russian Asia. 
Prof. Jackson holds the chair of Indo-Iranian 
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MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Frances Hodgson Burnett says, ‘‘* Mother 
Carey’s Chickens’ is charming—and real—and 
full of heart—and humor.’” 


Fully illustrated in color. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


The Boston. Transcript, saysitis “A fitting suc- 
ok to the far-famed ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
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DIARY OF GIDEON WELLES | 
Introduction by John T. Morse, Jr. 


An important historical document. 3 volumes. 
| Illustrated. $10.00 net; carriage extra. 


EBENEZER ROCKWOOD HOAR 
By Moorfield Storey and E. W. Emerson 


““A valuable as well as artistic contribution to 
American biography.”—Literary Digest. 
With portraits. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
Edited by Mrs. James T. Fields 
“A book to be placed in its interest with Pro- | 
fessor Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman,’’—Boston | 


Herald. 
With Portraits. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS 
Edited by his Son and Grandson 
Pk VI. Each illustrated. $1.75 net; 


| AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELDERLY 


WOMAN 


‘‘One likes immensely the spirit of this elderly 


| woman.’’—Minneapolis Journal. 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.36. 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY ST. 


“The easy talk of a middle-aged London 
doctor.”—The Outlook. 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


GIRLS AND EDUCATION 
By LeB. R. Briggs 


Talks on some of the difficult problems that con- 
front girls and their parents in the field of educa- 
tion. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.07. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS IN THE 
COLLEGE CHAPEL 
By Francis G. Peabody 


A companion volume to “ Mornings in the Col- 
lege Chapel.”’ $1. 25) net; postpaid, $1 37. 
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THE JESTER OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By Arthur S. Pier 


“A sound and wholesome story of American 
school life.”—Minneapolis Journal. 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


THE DUTCH TWINS 
By Lucy F. Perkins 


An amusing and instructive story of two little | 
Dutch children. Jllustrated. $1.00 net; postpaid, 
$1.14. 


ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 
By Eliza Orne White 


The surprising and entertaining experiences of 
four children and their Parente on the Enchanted 
Mountain. Illustrated. $1.0 


TWO BOYS IN A GYROCAR 
By K. Kenneth-Brown 


An exciting story of adventure for boys. Illus- 
trated. $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.32 
THE ONE-FOOTED FAIRY 
By Alice Brown 
"— Living 


“Bright and diverting fairy stories. 
Age. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.41. 


THE INDIAN BOOK 
By William J. Hopkins 
A collection of delightful Indian stories by the 
author of the “Sandman” tales. Jllustrated. 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.41. 


THE SINGING MAN 
By Josephine P. Peabody 

A charming collection of poems by the author of 
“The Piper.” $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.20. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

By Richard H. Dana, Jr. 

The only authorized and complete edition of this 
American classic. Jillustrated. $1.50 net; post- 
paid, $1.68. 

EUROPEAN YEARS 


Familiar letters written to his home people by an 
American who has lived abroad for nearly forty 
years. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.16 


THE SPELL OF THE ROCKIES 
By Enos A. Mills 


An interesting and yivid account of Mr. Mills’s 
experiences in the Rocky Mountains. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.90. 


THE MUSICAL AMATEUR 


By Robert Haven Schauffler 


A book on the human side of music. $1.25 net; 
postpaid, $1.37. 


THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 
By George H. Palmer 


An illuminating discussion by the author of 
“Alice Freeman Palmer.” $1.25 net; postpaid, 
$1.34. 
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languages in Columbia University. He has 
travelled much, and brings to his report of 
these journeyings an unusual knowledge of 
what to see and how to see it. The enthu- 
siasm of the student never deserts him, and 
his study of interesting historic sites, of 
phases of native life among the villages, of 
perplexing inscriptions, and of present con- 
ditions are of the sort that awakens en- 
thusiasm in others. Writing of Persia, 
where he attended sessions of the National 
Assembly at Teheran and had opportunities 
for judging somewhat the tone of the people, 
he found numerous signs of a real Persia 
redivivus, that should command the consid- 
eration of foreign nations that might lend 
a hand in helping the country forward. He 
notes various indications of progress, and 
adds, by way of general judgment, that the 
outlook for more education, which is the 
necessary condition of success in the reform 
movement and the spread of liberal ideas, 
is not umpromising. ‘Transportation must 
be improved and order preserved, but the 
prime necessity is a belief in the dignity of 
labor. Prof. Jackson travelled much on the 
track of Alexander the Great, who supplies 
something of personal human interest; and 
the chapters about ‘‘him who charmed the 
wise at Nishapur’’ may be considered, ac- 
cording to the title, the climax of the book. 
These chapters are strewn thick with images 
from Omar’s quatrains, and the atmosphere 
of the place clings to descriptions of the 
visits to the many potters’ shops and the 
bazaar, and to Omar’s tomb, where no rose- 
tree now sheds its petals upon it, in fulfil- 
ment of what was, according to tradition, the 
poet’s dearest wish,—a wish at one time 
fulfilled. Nishapur has by no means been 
“a city of one name,”’ for in the literatures 
of the East many famous men of culture and 
learning have been connected with it; but to 
the West it must remain, as Prof. Jackson 
names it, chiefly ‘‘the home of Omar Khay- 
yam.’ Not less interesting is the story of 
the visit to Tus, the ancient home of Fir- 
dausi, whom we first knew when Emerson 
called him the Persian Homer. ‘‘The glam- 
our of a mighty past and the atmosphere 
of poetry cling about it still,’ says the 
writer, and he makes this evident as he tells 
the story of the great epic poet. These 
travels in Transcaucasia and Northern 
Persia are provided with a folding map and 
enriched by more than two hundred illus- 
trations, generally from photographs taken by 
Prof. Jackson and his travelling companion, 
Alexander Smith Cochran, and supplemented 
by friends who live in Persia. No pains 
have been spared to make the book com- 
plete, attractive, and enjoyable. 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Katharine Lee Bates. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.25 
net.—It is pretty generally recognized that 
nothing is much harder in the way of a 
literary exercise than to turn off an ‘‘oc- 
casional poem’’—which is not like the 
““occasional chair’’ on the stage, but a 
poem for an occasion. Dr. Holmes could 
almost always do it felicitously. Tennyson 
wrote a few great odes to order. Alfred 
Austen—well, let his name rest in such 
measure of peace as he may yet find. Miss 
Bates has written a few patriotic songs and 
odes that can be sung, and—what is a still 
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greater feat—can be read with interest after 
To say that ‘‘Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful,’ is as good poetry as “‘ The 
Star-spangled Banner’’—some one has said 
that anybody would know that that poem 
was American, as it begins, ‘‘Oh, say!’’— 


their first appearance. 


is not extravagant praise. It is much better, 


and has the thrill of a genuine passion in 
But this poet is not led away by the 


it. 
mock splendors and false glories of war. 
Her realistic poem, 


much of a protest against war’s atrocity, and 


indeed its futility, as Tolstoy’s War and 
Some of—the poems about poets 
are interesting, though not of that peculiar 


Peace. 


felicity of characterization which marks, say, 
Arnold or William Watson. We are not 


quite sure, for instance, that we are ready 


to agree with Miss Bates in calling Matthew 
Arnold “the faith-forsaken man” or even 
“the bard of unbelief.” He would stoutly 
have contended—as indeed we heard him 
say in conversation—that he really hoped to 
establish the things that remain, and that 
were really ‘‘more excellent,’’ on a more per- 
manent basis for those who had lost much 
of their old beliefs. It is rather bold—and 
bad—for this poet to end a line on Ibsen: 
“Ah! but’; still we will forgive her, as she 
recognizes that the bitter taste left in our 
mouths by the great dramatist may be not 
poison, but ‘“‘the pungent flavor of truth.” 
Her characterization of Christina Rossetti 
is admirable in its picture of that saint-like, 
cloistered soul, which death would have 
little need to change, ere she slipped away 
into that finer air she so long had breathed. 
The Threnody for Sophie Jewett confirms 
the impression we have had of that fine and 
rich personality that was too early with- 
drawn from us. There is also in many of 
Miss Bates’s poems a genuine feeling for 
nature, and sometimes real felicity in por- 
traying its various moods and changes, as 
in the verses on ‘‘Midwinter’” and “A 
January Twilight.” 


EuROPEAN YEARS. The Letters of an 
Idle Man. Edited by George E. Wood- 
berry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $%2—There is an especial interest in 
constructing the character of a man from his 
letters, provided these were written, of course, 
with no thought of publication. It is true 
such a study cannot be complete, but who 
would wish it to be? It gives one at least 
data enough to build upon, and, if the letters 
are only interesting, one feels that he may 
come nearer to the spirit of the writer than 
if he knew him in the flesh and were swayed 
by external impressions. These letters are 
as impersonal as letters well can be. The 
greater part give agreeably vivid impressions 
of travel, for the writer lived abroad nearly 
forty years. They open with rather irrev- 
erent comment on a reported meeting of 
the Chestnut Street Club, at which Dr. 
Hedge had talked about “reasonable op- 
timism,’”’ ‘‘a capital phrase.’”’ When Dres- 
den looks at Chestnut Street, we are likely 
to have a new point of view; and it is this 
Continental way of looking at things that 
affords one element of interest in these 
letters. The unknown writer is philosoph- 
ical even in his enthusiasms, which he 
cultivates because “enthusiasm saves us 
from ennui,’ and he adds thoughtfully, 


“Glory,’’—not _ per- 
fectly good verse,—is in its small way as 
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“The morbid sentimentalities that dominate 
the Boston consciousness lead to boredom 
by repressing enthusiasms.’’ Personally we 
do not know what he is talking about here, 
but it gives a point of view. Occasionally 
we have careful directions for travellers, 
which must not, perhaps, be taken in all 
cases, as when he advises travellers to 
California, ‘“As you value your life, never 
sleep with your window open.’’ But it is not 
for philosophy nor for a guidebook that one 
reads these letters, but for the quick interest 
in his surroundings, his intelligent comment 
on the passing events of the day, the cos- 
mopolitan humanity to which the “escaped 
Bostonian’”’ attained, and the picturesque, 
readable handling of this “true letter-stuff.” 


Tue Five Great PHILOSOPHIES OF LIFE. 
By William De Witt Hyde, president of 
Bowdoin College. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.—This is a new edition 
of the work issued in 1904 under the 
title From Epicurus to Christ: A Study in 
the Principles of Personality, the rewriting 
of the last chapter being the only internal 
change. This excellent book deserves new 
editions. What philosophy a man adopts 
is determined by the kind of man he is or 
means to be. If we accept this famous 
opinion, we shall wish to have philosophic 
systems shown in their practical application 
reduced to concrete ideals of life and char- 
acter. This is what President Hyde has 
done, teaching from Epicureanism the worth 
of health and innocent enjoyment, from 
Stoicism the virtue of fortitude under in- 
evitable ills, from Platonism the passion for 
the good beyond us, from Aristotle the art 
of judging a situation of life on its merits 
and subordinating means to the supreme 
end. With delightful pedagogic skill he 
illustrates all this by what certain of our 
own poets have said, and makes it a homely 
practical wisdom in terms of American life 
in the present day. This treatment makes 
ancient philosophies a vital concern for per- 
sons young or old in our midst, and teaches 
the art of extricating the good from a sys- 
tem of thought with the discovery of its 
shortcomings. The metaphysical and spec- 
ulative background of the systems is left 
aside. The culmination of the book is in 
the fifth chapter on Jesus’ Spirit of Love as 
the final philosophy of life, and it is an in- 
tellectual delight to see how the synoptic 
preaching of Jesus is presented as a pene- 
trating interpretation of life and an all 
inclusive ideal. President Hyde is justified 
in claiming for this treatment ‘‘a glimpse, 
more real and convincing than any to be 
gained by the traditional, dogmatic ap- 
proach of the divine and eternal quality of 
both teacher and teaching.’’ May there 
be many more editions! FAS 


MarTIN LUTHER: THE MAN AND HIS 
Work. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. 
New York: The Century Company.— 
For an incredibly long period our readers 
were dependent upon German works for 
any adequate account of Luther. It is 
therefore a matter of satisfaction to note 
the more recent contributions of American 
scholars to our knowledge of the subject. 
In 1892 Dr. Schaff published his work on 
the German Reformation; in 1898 Dr. H. E. 
Jacobs of Philadelphia produced an ad- 
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mirable account of Ltither and his theology; 
and the present year is marked by the ap- 
pearance of the notable books by Dr. Pre- 
served Smith and Prof. A. C. McGiffert. 
It is to be hoped that these works may be 
followed by fruitful discussion of the sig- 
nificance of Luther in religious and social 
history. The wealth of beautifully executed 
illustrations which make the scenes and the 
personages of McGiffert’s book vividly pres- 
ent accompanies a narrative which is a terse 
and telling presentation of the life of a bold 
genius. For the general reader there could 
be no more interesting account of a passion- 
ate, masterful, lovable, open-hearted hero 
in a great crisis, and it is at the same time a 
serenely fair and impartial view of the 
historical situation and of the parties in 
conflict. Dr. McGiffert deals with the man 
and his career without entering into the the- 
ological discussions related to Luther, and 
the reader should be led to study McGiffert’s 
ampler presentation of the new and the old 
in Luther’s religion in another brief, but 
weighty work, Protestant Thought before 
Kant. Of the present book it seems enough 
to say that it is a splendid piece of literary 
portraiture that offers both knowledge and 
enjoyment. F) Als C: 


THe ELevENTH Hour IN THE LIFE oF 
Jutia Warp Howe. By Maud Howe. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents net.— 
To all who knew and loved Mrs. Howe in 
the closing years of her life this little volume 
will be doubly precious as rounding out the 
story she told herself, and as gathering 
up memories shared by many. Who that 
heard her ringing words in behalf of the 
babies on what proved to be her last public 
appearance in Boston can forget them? Who 
that felt her hurt because she was not asked 
to speak at the meeting in honor of Margaret 
Fuller, where she was the only person who 
had known her well, and when she had her 
“poem in her pocket,’’ does not rejoice that 
at least this was not the last appearance, 
and that the hurt could be made up to her 
later? Mrs. Elliott’s loving account of her 
mother’s Eleventh Hour shows the gayety, 
the charm, the sympathetic appreciation of 
others, that were with her to the last. As 
the daughter says truly, ‘‘She tapped the 
great life current that flows around the 
world.”” She was essentially religious, with 
a glad sense of the widening meanings one 
puts into the word nowadays. Her first 
waking act was aspiration; her last, thanks- 
giving. These chapters are a_ beautiful 
story that will help to keep alive the memory 
of Mrs. Howe not merely as the writer of the 

_ “Battle Hymn,” or as a reformer and public 
speaker, but as the joyous, unaffected, eager 
woman, good to live with, keenly alive to 
the good of life, and desirous that others 
should share it. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY or FINE 
ARTS, AND OTHER COLLECTIONS OF PuxIL- 
ADELPHIA. By Helen W. Henderson. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 
publishers has done much to make the gal- 
leries of Europe better known to stay-at-home 
Americans, furnishing at the same time 
interesting guide-books to travellers, with 
something more than the usual guide-book’s 
information and comment. In the Art 
Galleries of America Series they are doing 


the same service to American art, even more | man. 


$3.—This firm of | 


| 
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|necessary, for here they have few, if any, 


competitors. The Philadelphia collections 
are extremely rich in historic portraits. In 
colonial and Revolutionary times, as Miss 
Henderson points out, Philadelphia was the 
metropolis of the New World, and here was 
founded the first American academy de- 
voted to the fine arts, antedating the forma- 
tion of the National Gallery of London by 
nineteen years. After an historic sketch 
of the Academy and of the early exhibitions, 
especial attention is paid to the work of 
Benjamin West and Washington Allston, 
Matthew Pratt, the Peales, and Gilbert 
Stuart. The great value of the Pennsylvania 
Academy is in its preservation of the works 
of American painters, representing thor- 
oughly the art of its own particular epoch 
and locality. Of old masters it has not 
many examples, though the Dutch and 
Flemish schools are rather better represented 
than the other foreign groups. The chapters 
on pottery and porcelain are not less im- 
portant than those on painting and sculpture. 
The accessories of the book add greatly to 
its value, including some sixty or seventy 
illustrations, a bibliography, and an index. 


Tue Lire or GEorcE Casor Lopcr. By 
Henry Adams. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
The present writer heard and saw Mr. 
Lodge deliver his Phi Beta Kappa poem, and 
was greatly impressed by the occasion. 
The moment he appeared at the speaker’s 
desk it was evident that he was in a state of 
extreme nervous tension. The grip of his 
hand on the edge of the desk and the vibrant 
quality of his voice arrested the writer’s 
attention, and before he had read ten lines 
of his poem he had caught and held his 
audience. Meeting him later we said to 
him that ‘‘it seemed like being in the presence 
of a disembodied soul.’’ This experience 
has seemed to furnish a full explanation of 
the career described in the brief biography 
before us. Mr. Lodge was the result of a 
stream of tendency flowing through several 
family lines, the nature and quality to a 
Bostonian being amply suggested by the 
word “Cabot.” But for him family dis- 
tinction and the pursuit of wealth and fame 
were as nothing compared with the lure of 
the soul. He set forth in quest of spiritual 
adventure and wore out a splendid body in 
his devotion to the task of the poet. He 
had wide experience in study and travel: 


he had a cheerful domestic experience, and | 


had some contact with the business of diplo- 
macy. But of these things the scantest 
hints are given, the record being almost 
wholly confined to the aspirations and suc- 
cesses of the poet. How far he succeeded 
and in what manner is shown in the two 
volumes of poems of which a notice appears 
in another column. 


THE SPELI. OF THE Rockies. By Enos A. 
Mills. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75——The author of 
this attractive book has had wide experience 
in all parts of America, and has published the 
records of his exploration and adventure 
in many magazines. It is, therefore, with 


| justifiable confidence that he addresses the 
general public in this volume of collected) 


sketches. The book has the charm which 
all tales of adventure have for the civilized 
Whether they relate to contests with 
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ruffans and savage men or to encounters 
with wild beasts in forest and jungle, or to 
the risks taken ‘by the explorer and path- 
finder, the attraction is the same for the 
reader who stays at home and enjoys the 
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Problems of Marriage and Divorce, by ANNA 
GarLIN SPENCER. The Novel as a Factor in 
Morals, by Harriet T. Comstock. Occasional 
Hymns by Great Preachers, by HENRY WILDER 
Footr. The Washington Conference and Social 
Justice, by JouN Haynes Hormes. Men and 
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Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 
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vicarious thrills communicated to him by 
sympathy for courage, endurance, and 
enthusiasm. Nature offers a perpetual chal- 
lenge to those who are pure at heart and not 
afraid. To discover, to surprise her secrets, 
and to overcome in a contest with cold, 
hunger, fatigue, and danger, makes the life 


worth living for those who are drawn to} 


bloodless adventure, and furnish rare de- 
lights to those who trace the record, as the 
present writer has, with entire sympathy. 
Mr. Mills has studied tree and flower, bird 
and beast, mountain ranges, glaciers, tor- 
rents, avalanches, land-slides, and ‘‘stormy 
winds fulfilling his word”’ in ways that make 
one wonder at his endurance and unabated 
zest and enthusiasm. Something of the 
spell of the Rockies he communicates to 
his readers. 


CUBA AND HER PEOPLE OF To-Day. By 
Forbes Lindsay. Boston: I. C. Page & 
Co. $3.—Mr. Lindsay’s study of Cuba 
gives an account of the history and progress 
of the island previous to its independence, 
a description of its physical features, a study 
of its people, and, in particular, an examina- 
tion of its present political conditions, its 
indusiries, natural resources? and prospects. 
It supplies, moreover, information and 
suggestions to the prospector or investor. 
The agricultural resources of Cuba are 
incaleculably great: the island’s future pros- 
perity must be along agricultural lines, and 
it must depend on foreign capital. During 
the past decade there has been great increase 
of American emigration thither and in the 
investment of American money, and it has 
been Mr. Lindsay’s main object to satisfy 
the wide-spread desire for accurate informa- 
tion about conditions there. His book is, 
for the most part, thoroughly practical, 
though one of the most interesting chapters 
is that about ‘‘The People of the Country,” 
which makes one realize afresh the strange 
new outlook to which the Cuban teachers 
learned to accustom themselves when they 
came to study in Cambridge some dozen 
years ago. They adapted themselves with 
remarkable celerity, however, to the new 
point of view. ‘The book is fully illustrated 
from original and selected photographs by 
the author. 


THREE STAGES OF UNITARIAN THEOLOGY, 
AND OTHER Essays. London: British and | 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Essex Hall. 
2 shillings —These essays were written 
by Martineau, Stopford A. Brooke, Chad- 
wick, Everett, Sunderland, Ames, 
Hopps. The names indicate that the book 
is representative of English and American | 
Unitarianism. For the most part it rep- 
resents Unitarianism in conflict with ortho- 
doxy, and the collection of papers is excel- 
lently suited to certain uses, of showing 
inquirers, for example, what Unitarians 
think about the person of Christ, about the 


Nativity and the Atonement, about inspira- | 


tion, the Fatherhood of God, the punish- 
ment of sin. The liberal Christian is re- 
peatedly asked what Unitarians believe, | 
and the questioner usually has just suck 
religious topics in mind. The book is an 
answer for such inquirers. But the book | 
suggests the possibility of another. Why | 
not gather a whole of Unitarian utterances 


and | 
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scheme of. orthodoxy, but by the needs of 
those who lack assurance of the eternal 
verities? Most of us have more joy over 
one man rescued from paralyzing unfaith 
than over many who repent only of their 
orthodoxy. 


District Nursinc. By Mabel Jacques. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
¢r net.—District nursing has spread until 
no city’s health department is adequately 
administered without the aid of a nursing 
staff. Nevertheless, there are many places 


and we wish that to each such might be sent 
this unpretentious handbook on district 
nursing, first, to emphasize the importance 
of the work, and, secondly, to suggest in out- 
line the best methods yet settled by expe- 
|rience. Miss Jacques, the writer, is a grad- 
uate of the hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and she does not under- 
estimate the necessity of training to fit one 
for the responsibilities of a district nurse; 
but she makes it plain that other qualifica- 
tions are also necessary for the best results, 
such as the human sympathy which can gain 
confidence, recognition of the necessity for 
preventive work, and an wunderstanding of 
the opportunity for co-operation with other 
channels of friendly aid. The anecdotes 
given from actual experiences add illustra- 
lion and interest to the book. 


JourNALS oF RALPH WaLpo EMERSON. 
With annotations. Edited by Edward Waldo 
Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. Two 
volumes, 1838-41 and 1841-44. Boston 
and New York: $1.75 each net.—All lovers 
of the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
ought to be notified that two notable volumes 
of his writings have been printed. This 
brief notice is a mere suggestion to buyers of 
books for the holiday season that nothing 
more valuable has recently issued from the 
press or is likely to do so at present. As 
the reviewer intends to read these volumes 
before he writes about them. the longer 
notice they deserve will be delayed for’ a 
little while. Let it suffice now to say that 
these volumes show Emerson at his best 
at the time when he delivered his Divinity 
School Address and wrote some of his best 
/essays. Dr. E. W. Emerson has the happy 
er unusual ability to make even footnotes 
|interesting, and is ably assisted by his 
younger kinsman and namesake. 


| Serentiric MerntTa, HEALING. 
| Addington Bruce. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co —Mr. Bruce describes his work 
las a primer in scientific psychotherapy, but 
the book is more interesting than such a 
| title would suggest. It contains a rapid 
popular sketch of the development of mental 
healing from Mesmer to the scientific meth- 
|ods of Charcot and the religious methods of 
New 
|makes one acquainted with the work of 
) Janet; Freud, Prince, and Sidis, with the 
| physician’s use of hypnotism and the treat- 
ment of secondary selves. 
| value of psychological methods in education, 
in trade, in detection of crime, in advertising. 
It tells us something of psychical research, 
‘and ends with a eulogy of William James. | 


By -H: 


where its importance is not fully realized, 


Thought and Christian Science. It} 


It sets forth the 
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| of practising psychotherapy, but it is full of 
popular information and anecdote illustrat- 
ing what the thing is. It is very readabie, 
and it is very sane. 
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| BaARBORA, THE LITTLE BOHEMIAN COUSIN. 
By Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 60 cents.—Vlasta, Jirka, 
Marketa, Vaclav, and Barbora have names 
that will seem strange to the little Amer- 
icans who will read about them; but their love 
of play, their interest in the history of their 
country, the lessons they must learn, and 
their enjoyment of Christmas will prove 
that they are really cousins, even though 
their games, their history, their duties, and 
their holiday customs are all quite different 
from those familiar in America. Bohemia’s 
story is dramatic, and the country has great 
natural beauty. Thus the writer has a 
good setting for her story, which is fully up 
to the standard set by the many books in 
the Little Cousin Series. 

A HanD IN THE Game. By Gardner 
Hunting. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25 net.—An accidental meeting with a 
beautiful girl leads directly to the encounter 
of the hero of the stone with a set of des- 
perate ruffians, who are both crafty and 
brutal. One surprise and mystery follows 
hard upon the heels of another, and keep the 
principal characters in a turmoil of fear and 
suspense, until a clue is found, which leads 
at last to explanation and release from the 
toils of villany and greed. The automobile 
plays the large part now assigned to it in the 
novels of the day. But courage, beauty, and 
sisterly devotion win the battle and lead on 
to a pleasant surprise at the end. 


| Books for Little Children. 


The Read Out Loud Books, five in number, 
will make an effective appeal to the child 
heart even before the covers are opened; for, 
if ever the outside of books proclaimed their 
intention, these do. Bound in checked ging- 
ham of different shades, they suggest the 
dainty frocks of the little maidens who are 
supposed to cry, ‘‘Please read some more, 
mother.’”’ More than that, the five are hid- 
den securely away in a plaster dog of sub- 
stantial size, which discloses his treasures 
only upon the raising of a curtain. Once dis- 
covered and opened, the little books are 
found to be variations and extensions of the 
familiar Mother Goose rhymes. One learns 
why Jack and Jill climbed the hill, how Old 
King Cole made people happy, what really 
happened when Pussy Cat went to London, 
and many other stories of equal interest. 
The price of the set, as published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is $3. 

Readers of the Home Department in the 
Christian Register will remember some of 
the stories in Tiny Hare and his Friends, when 
they come across them in the attractive vol- 
/ume recently published by Little, Brown & 
| Co., and they will find other stories quite 
/as good about the same little folk. Miss 
A. L. Sykes (Anne Schiitze) has a real gift 
for such writing, a gift that children them- 
|selves are quick to appreciate and enjoy. 
‘We know of no stories recently published 
‘for children from four to ten that unite so 


that are not orientated by the traditional The book will not put the readers in the way happily the simplicity and the charm that 


a, 
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mean success. We have read the tales our- 
selves with genuine pleasure. ($r.) 

Eulalia Osgood Grover, creator of the 
Sunbonnet Babies, sends out this year Kuit- 
tens and Cats, a book of short tales and full- 
page photograph illustrations, all about fas- 
cinating or funny or frolicsome kittens. The 
pictures are very amusing, showing cats in 
all varieties of costume and expression, while 
the descriptive passages and tales are put 
in such easy English that the little ones will 
soon learn to read them for themselves. The 
book is published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Several of the Tiny Hare stories appear 
also in Little Animal Stories ($1), collected 
by Frances Weld Danielson and published 
by the Pilgrim Press. This collection is an 
indication of the number of good writers who 
devote themselves to work for children. Miss 
Danielson, the editor, Frances J. Delano, 
Abbie Farwell Brown, Carolyn S. Bailey, and 
others of equal rank have made their names 
familiar in the child world, and their work 
seems to grow constantly better. ‘The times 
have passed when people thought anything 
good enough for children if only it had an 
obtrusive moral. 

In Playland, also compiled by Frances 
Weld Danielson, contains stories by many 
of the same writers, and verse as well. The 
same spirit of happy, loving companionship 
pervades the stories, which will surely make 
for good nature and good times in any nur- 
sery. It is well that they have not been 
left to remain unused in the pages of the 
papers on which they first appeared. (Pil- 
grim Press. $1. net.) 


Magazines. 


A ere The Soul of Socialism, by 
John Milton Scott is published by David 
Irving Dobson, Box 213, Chicago, Ill., and 
may be had for 20 cents. 


Paul Elder & Co. of San Francisco send 
out another Impressions Calendar, entirely 
up to date in the quality of its selections 
and the designs which set them off. Harold 
Sichel, Spencer Wright, and Charles Frank 
Ingerson are the artists to whom the credit 
is due for a calendar sure to be popular. 


The Robert Collyer Calendar, which may 
be ordered from Mrs. Otis C. Skule, 1400 
Clinton Avenue, New York City, bears the 
genial face of our veteran preacher on its 
outside cover. The selections have been 
carefully chosen and furnish a helpful thought 
for each week in the year. Experience shows 
that the engagement calendar is the one of 
all others that most proves its daily usefulness, 
and this is both practical and attractive. 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People publish a souvenir 
pamphlet in commemoration of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the birth of Wendell 
Phillips. It contains half a dozen pictures 
of him, beside an etching of him and another 
of his wife, a picture of the Walnut Street 
house and another of the home on Essex 
Street. A few biographical notes, Lowell’s 
poetical tributes to him, and some of Phill- 
ips’s own memorable sayings make, with 
the pictures, a little book which those who 
have honored him will be glad to preserve. 
It may be had from W, B. Clarke Company, 
26 Tremont Street, Boston. (25 cents.) 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Heredity of Richard 
Roe 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


A book on Eugenics, which is the science and 
the art of being well born. In the words of Fran- 
cis Galton, who devised the term, it is the ‘‘study 
of agencies that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations, either mentally 
or physically.’”’ A broad knowledge of this im- 
mensely important subject will lead to better 
men, If the fittest do not serve as parents, the 
next generation will not inherit fitness. The pur- 
pose of the study of Eugenics is to know the kind 
of ancora that we should pick for the next gen- 
eration. 


$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 


The Public Ministry of 
Jesus 
By HORACE DAVIS 


This is a layman’s story, in simple human 
terms, of the public life of Jesus, told with due re- 
gard to its historical setting. The life of the 
Prophet of Nazareth is very real to the author, 
and he has sought to make it as real to his readers. 
It is wholly free from technical phraseology or 
scholastic interpretations, being in truth a lay- 
man’s presentation of Jesus’ life as he derives it 
direct from the gospel narratives themselves, 
The design of the book is to acquaint every lay- 
man with the simplicity and dignity of this won- 
derful career, related from the point of view of 
one who is entirely unfettered by ecclesiastical 
creed or dogma, with the hope that the interest 
oe aroused may lead to further thought and 
study. 


50 cents net; by mail, 54 cents 


Christ: The Beginnings 


of Dogma 


By JOHANNES WEISS 


In this latest addition to the ‘Theological 
Translation Library from the German’’ the cele- 
brated professor and scholar of Heidelberg deals 
with the problem of the development of the 
dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ, and especially 
with the events of its earlier stages as found in 
the New Testament, tracing the different steps 
in the evolution of belief away from the simple hu- 
manity of Jesus towards his deification. And so 
the idea of Jesus being the ‘‘Christ” is the be- 
ginning of dogma in the early Church. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


The Onward Cry 


By STOPFORD BROOKE 


An unusual volume of very excellent sermons 
by the author of ‘Jesus and Modern Thought” 
and “The Life Superlative.’”’ Some of the chap- 

ter titles are: ‘The Onward Cry,’’ “The Expan- 
=o of Religion by Science,’’ ‘‘ From Natural to 
iritual Religion,” ‘‘The Holidays of the Soul,” 
8 ind Me Out,’ ‘The Patience of Job,” “The 
Dreamers,” “One of the ‘ Asides’ of Jesus,” “ Days 
of Judgment,” “The Flowers of the Field,” “The 
— of Pentecost,” ‘Freedom from the Limits 
of the World,” “The Earnest Expectation of the 
Creation.” 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 


Thoughts for Daily Living 


From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER 


Selected and arranged by Imoamn CLARK 


The selections in this little yolume are very 
real, very human, very inspiring. They give 
counsel, cheer, and consolation. They are indeed 
thoughts for daily living: the author shows how 
the problem, common to us all, of making life 


- fair may be solved, how burdens may be borne, 


and sorrows in some measure lightened, For the 
inevitable failures he is always ready with the 
tonic of hope and love to brace us to fresh en- 
deavors. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


Saint Bernard and Other 
Papers 


By THEODORE PARKER 
Edited with Notes by Cuartus W. WENpDTE 


This is the fourteenth volume in the Centenary 
Edition of Theodore Parker’s Works, containing 
among other_ valuable contents ‘‘The Life of 
Saint Bernard,” the notable Christian Examiner 
article reviewing Cudworth’s ‘‘Intellectual Sys- 
tem,’’ his two controversial letters addressed to 
the Executive Committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Boston Congregational 
Ministerial Association, and Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s 
account of Parker’s relations with John Brown. 
Mr. Sanborn has also condensed Parker’s re- 
markable legal ‘‘ Defense”? when arrested for the 
attempt to free fugitive slaves. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 


The Historical Jesus and 
The Theological Christ 


By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 


This volume by the renowned principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, is intended to give 
to those unacquainted with the details of histori- 
cal study some insight into the results of modern 
investigation into the gospel field, and some 
knowledge of the process by which the ecclesias- 
tical conception of the person of Jesus Christ 
was slowly formed. The summary of the results 
of modern historical research in the domain of 
Christology serves to emphasize the points of kin- 
ship between traditional Christianity and the doc- 
trines of modern philosophy. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


A Minister of God 


By JOHN HAMILTON THOM 
Edited with a Memoir by V. D. Davis 


Professor L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, writes in part as follows: ‘* His published 
writings convey the simple utterance of the man 
of God. As such they will long survive their 
author and long continue to touch the deepest 
springs of human life. The sermons of Mr, 
Thom form a lasting storehouse of the bread of 
life. If, as some say, Time has a secret for sift- 
ing out and preserving the true grain of human 
speech, then surely the work of this man is a 
permanent addition to the spiritual treasury of 


the race.” 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 
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Secrets. 


BY MARY FE. MERRILL. 


An artist in the garden wrought 

Most skilfully the flowers he sought,— 
Red Roses, Lilies, Hollyhocks, 

Tulips and sweet Gilly-stocks. 


His palette filled with every hue, 
From deepest red to palest blue, 
He in the air about him heard 
A buzzing bee, a singing bird, 


Alighting there they took a taste, 

But flew away in greatest haste: 

They thought by tasting they might know 
How artists made the flowers grow. 


They could not find just how he knew, 
Tho’, failing, they agreed ’twas true. 
Dame Nature’s secrets she confides 
To artists, that she from us hides. 


A Question of Courage. 


“But, Mr. David, was all these soldiers 
what went up the hill with you born brave?”’ 

“Well, sonny, I wouldn’t jest say that, 
but let me tell you they was all mighty 
brave men at the time. Why do you ask 
that, sonny?” 

“JT was wondering, Mr. David, if men 
like that was ever scared of dark and— 
and things, when they was boys—boys 
as old as me, Mr. David? I’m nine and 
a half now.” 

“Why, sure, 
many a time.” 

“And did you cry, Mr. David, when 
some other boy sassed you, an’ you couldn’t 
think of what to say back?” 

“Sonny, do you know it’s twelve o’clock? 
You’d better be a-runnin’ home, or you'll 
miss your dinner.” 

James Carter Baird started down the 
path toward his home filled with great 
thoughts. He would—would—would be a 
soldier, no matter how much people wanted 
him to be an artist like his father. And 
there would be wars—oh, yes—there would 


sonny. I done it myself 


be wars. And he would fight men up hills 
like Mr. David did. Ah, that would be 
fine! And have a medal! and a uniform! 


not bright like the soldiers in the city parades, 
—but dark blue and old looking, with a hole 
right through the coat that you could show 
people, and they would say, ““A brave man 
wore that coat, sir.’”’ And he would grunt 
and look out of the window, like Mr. David. 

James, whose little legs had run almost 
as fast as his thoughts, was about to turn 
into the white gravelled path leading to 
his door when he was abruptly wakened 
from his dreams of military glory by a 
shrill: ‘‘Yah, plush pants! 
sissy wit’ long hair!” 

Looking down the road he saw the butcher’s 
boy, a lad of about his own age, whistling 
merrily and banging his basket against the 
fence with the air of one who has performed 
his morning duties to his entire satisfaction. 

James plucked furtively at his velvet 
knickerbockers, trying in vain to see them 
as this boy saw them. They didn’t look 
strange to him. He seemed always to have 
worn trousers like these. Besides, Mr. 
David said that it didn’t matter about a 
fellow’s clothes, 
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He shook his head sadly, so 
the long curls brushed about his face. 
that was it! No fellow wore curls. 
little face grew stern and resolute. 

He knew what he would do—he would 
cut them off. Yes, no matter how much his 
mother cried, he would cut them off and— 
what did Mr. David say?—oh, yes, he would 
light into that grinning butcher boy. But, 
oh, that grin! How he would hate to stand 
up close to that boy and have him grin! 
And that butcher boy knew about fights 
too. He was always fighting, so his mother 
said. Oh, no, he just couldn’t. It would 
| hurt terribly, too, he knew it would. No— 
he was afraid—afraid, that was all. 

“James, cotne in at once. We've been 
waiting half an hour for you. Sit right 
down to your luncheon. Your father and 
I are going to the city this afternoon and 
must hurry for the trolley. Where in the 
world have you been all morning?”’ 

“T’ve been visiting Mr. David, mother,” 
said James, sadly. 

“What did I tell you, my dear?” said 
Mr. Baird, putting on his hat. ‘Spends 
all his time with Dave McLane, filling his 
head with nonsense. Why, that old man’s 
shanty is a disgrace to the town.” 

“Father,” began James, bravely, ‘‘father, 
you don’t know him. He’s been wounded,” 
his lip trembled as he thought of all the glo- 
rious deeds Mr. David had done. ‘‘Father, 
he’s the best man I know [tearfully], he’s 
—he’s brave.” 

“Well, upon my _ word,” 
Baird. ‘I never thought’’— 

“Never mind now, my dear,” said Mr. 
Baird, ‘‘we’ll leave James to argue the 
question of Dave’s virtues with Mary. 
We've got to hurry.” 

But James paid no attention to Mary 
as she cleared the table. His little Irish 
terrier, Dooley, tried to show his sym- 
pathy by nosing about, but James only felt 
the bitterness of his own thoughts. His 
parents didn’t understand, that was all. 
They didn’t even seem to know how funny 
their own son looked to butcher boys, with 
his long hair and velvet suit. They thought 
it very odd that he should spend so much 
time teaching Dooley the drill and tactics 
out of the book Mr. David had loaned him. 
Of course they couldn’t see that he was being 
captain and that it was all part of his train- 
ing. 

James rose from the table with a sigh. 
Well, he would put his troops through the 
drill again at any rate, for they must be 
ready for inspection to-morrow morning. 
David were pleased— 
maybe he would give the knife for a reward 
of merit this time. It had been half promised 
—such a dream of a knife!—four blades, a 
cockscrew, and a hook to take stones out of 
horse’s hoofs! 

“Dooley, attention!’’ 

Dooley looked bored. 

“Dooley, get up.” 

Dooley looked barely interested. 

“Oh, Dooley, please get up” (dragging 
him up on his hind legs). ‘‘How can you 
sleep when you ought to drill?” 

The little Irish terrier evidently didn’t 
share his master’s views regarding the value 
of drill directly after meals, especially when 
it involved standing on his hind legs for any 
length of time, for he persistently refused 
to stand. Even threats of court-martial 
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and dire punishment in the guard house 
failed to move him. Perhaps the thought 

of a cool snooze in the kitchen wood-closet, — 
which served as a guard house, was agreeable — 
to him; for he smiled a contented dog smile — 
when James bundled him in and, with a 
stern court-martial face, latched the door. — 


About the middle of the afternoon James 
Carter Baird stood under the last apple- 
tree but one in the back garden. He had 
carefully chosen this tree because it was 
thickly surrottmded by bushes and out of — 
sight -of-prying eyes from the street. In one 
hand he held, wide open, his mother’s best 
scissors: the other hand held in position 
between the jaws of the scissors a long brown 
curl. 

He had been standing like this for hours, 
it seemed, with the ‘“‘Swiss Family Robinson” 
ground under his feet. 

The. worst part was over now, though, 
—the vivid picture of his father’s rage and 
his mother’s tears,—yes, even a _ possible 
whipping. 

A big breath now, and— 

What was that? : 

Mary’s voice pitched in shrill screams 
for ‘Hilp’! and her apron-clad figure 
dashing wildly down the road toward the 
neighbor’s cottage. 

James was frightened. 

The detached curl in one hand and the 
closed scissors in the other proved it. 

He ran with curiously tired legs toward 
the house and grew suddenly sick to see 
great clouds of black smoke pouring out 
of the kitchen. Running to the road as 
fast as he could drag his feet he saw Mary 
heading the entire village in a wild race to 
the house. As he heard her screaming “the 
ile stove!” “the ile stove!’ he remembered 
his father telling her this very morning that 
she was to be careful with it—and now— 

Well, James Carter Baird leaned against 
the fence and wept, while dozens of men and 
boys rushed past him with buckets, shouts, 
and confusion. Oh, how he hated it, and 
how frightened he was! Putting his hands 
to his face to shut it all out, he sank sobbing 
on the path. 

A faint yelp came out of that noisy babel 
of shouts and reached the ears of James 
Carter Baird through the grimy, tear- 
stained fingers held so tightly about his 
head. He sprang up. 

“Dooley!”’ he screamed. 
the guard house.” 

Oh, why didn’t they hear! 
get him out. 

Running down and clutching feverishly 
at a man’s arm, he fairly yelled, ‘‘ Dooley— 
get him! He’s in the wood closet!” 

The man. brushed him off. - 

“Git out o’ this, kid, you’ll git hurted. 
We'll put this out in no time.” 

Swish—hiss—on went the water. 

Oh, they would never get Dooley out! 
Dooley !—his army! 

He rushed past the man and into the 
strangling smoke. 


“Dooley’s in 


They must 


James Carter Baird had a distinguished 
visitor that evening about tea-time. Propped 
up in his mother’s big bed, with his two little 
hands wrapped up in bandages like boxing 
gloves, he heard his father’s voice announce: — 

“Jimmy, boy, look who’s come to see 
you!” 
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Old Dave McLane looked down on that |: 


bandaged head, singed and shorn of its 
curls. 

“Sonny, I ain’t to stay a minute, but I 
wants to say that you’re the bravest man 
I see in a long while, an’ I’m proud to know 
you.” 

And James, hardly believing his eyes, 
saw him leave the best knife in the world 
on the edge of the bed and stump out of the 
room. 

When Mrs. Baird came in later to say 
good-night, she kissed a very peaceful, 
vaseliney smile and gently assisted a greasy, 
woebegone Irish terrier off the bed.—Hecior 
Hill, in the Churchman. 


Some Blue Jay Ways. 


“Tap! tap! tap!’ sounded from the 
front of the house. ‘“‘Mamma, somebody 
is knocking at the door,”’ said little Marjory. 

Mrs. Green dropped her sewing in haste 
and went to see who was there. To her 
surprise there was no-one in sight, but 
“tap! tap! tap!’ sounded again just as 
she reached the open door. She laughed 
softly to herself at what she saw, and, step- 
ping back, she motioned to Marjory to come 
very quietly to see the funny sight: 

Near the edge of the porch floor, right in 
front of the door, were two blue jays. The 
footsteps had made no noise on the soft rugs, 
so the handsome birds did not hear them, and 
they were quite undisturbed by the two 
people who stood there watching them. 

Each jay held in his bill a black and white 
hairy caterpillar like those that came every 
summer on the walnut-tree by the gate. 
He would give the poor caterpillar a quick 
rub on the hard floor one way, then, turning 
his head, give it another rub the other way. 
Each time the bird’s bill would tap against 
the floor, making the noise that sounded so 
much like some one knocking. Presently 
the birds ate the limp caterpillars and flew 
away. 

“What were they doing, mamma?” asked 
Marjory, drawing a long breath when she 
lost sight of the beautiful blue-feathered 
creatures in one of the maple-trees. 

“Really, I don’t know,” answered Mrs. 
Green. ‘‘Perhaps they wanted to kill the 
caterpillars before they ate them; or perhaps 
they did not like the taste of hair, and were 
trying to rub it off. We'll watch the birds 
every day, and perhaps we’ll learn why 
they do it.” 

So Marjory and her mamma watched 
closely, but they did not see the jays eat 
caterpillars again, though they saw them do 
many other things just as interesting. 

One day Mrs. Green sat by the open 
window with her sewing, and Marjory sat 
in her little rocker, pretending to put her 
best-loved doll to sleep. The room was 
very still, and a bird began singing a sweet 
song just outside. It was a soft little 
warble, and the song went on and on, as if 
the little bird’s heart were brimming over 
with happiness. 

“That sounds like a catbird’s song and 
yet not just like it, either. I wonder what 
bird is singing so prettily for us,’’ Mrs. 
Green said, in a low whisper. She leaned 
forward to see, and there on the trumpet 
vine that grew on a trellis close by the 
window was perched a blue jay. 
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Mrs. Green -was greatly surprised, for 
she did not know that the jay could sing. 
She and Marjory watched him for several 
moments before the music ceased and the 
bird flew away. 

“T have read that the blue jay can mimic 
the calls of other birds,’’ said Mrs. Green, 
“and that they have sometimes been taught 
to speak a few words quite distinctly. I 
think this jay was trying to imitate the 
catbird’s song.” 

One other thing Marjory learned about the 
blue jays that summer. She saw one fly 
down on the grass and drop three or four 
grains of corn out of his mouth. - Picking 
up one of them again, he hopped with it a 
little to one side, then pushed and poked 
and pounded until he had buried it in the 
ground. ‘Then he smoothed the place over, 
picked up a small dead leaf that lay near, 
and put it carefully over the spot to hide it. 
He buried the other grains of corn in the 
same way. 

When the jay had finished his work and 
flown off, Marjory ran to look for the hidden 
horn. She peeped under all the dead leaves, 
but she could not find any spot that looked 
as if it had been disturbed. 

Her mother told the little girl that all 
jays bury acorns, beechnuts, and other seeds 
that they like to eat. Sometimes they forget 
where they have hidden them away, so the 
seeds grow. In Maine, oak-trees often 
spring up over the lands where pine forests 
have been cut away. The acorns were 
planted and forgotten by the blue jays; 
so, when the pines were cut down, and the 
sunshine and rain could reach the ground, 
the acorns grew and made a new forest.— 
Julia Ellis Edwards, in Little Folks. 


The Kitten’s Strange Friend. 


One summer afternoon Rover lay dozing 
in the grateful shade of a spreading apple- 
tree, when suddenly the piteous wail of a 
kitten broke the stillness. The dog slowly 
opened one eye and listened dreamily. 

Again the cry was repeated. Now wide 
awake, with ears alert, he seemed to conclude 
that something was wrong, and, as the kitten 
gave another yowl, he started off around the 
house on a lively trot, followed by his master, 
whose curiosity was also aroused. 

A little black kitten lay sprawling in the 
grass, while, at a short distance, his lordship, 
Jim Crow, the pei and pesterer of the family, 
eyed it narrowly. 

The kitten made a feeble effort to regain 
its feet and crawl away, when the crow made 
a sudden dive and grabbed its tail in its beak. 
Bracing his feet, he held fast, while his poor 
victim tugged and wailed helplessly. As 
soon as the kitten sank exhausted, the mis- 
chievous crow sidled off, and, perking his 
head on one side, he gazed at his victim with 
a mocking grin,—I am quite sure it was a 
grin,—seeming to consider it all a huge-joke, 
really the best of the season. 

Again the kitten made a frantic effort to 
escape: again the wicked crow grabbed his 
tail and brought its victim to a sudden halt. 

By this time the dog had grasped the sit- 
uation, and, with one mighty bound, he 
dashed at the villain, who, however, managed 
to elude the avenger and flew to a convenient 
tree-top, where his mocking “‘caw, caw,” 
challenged the dog to catch him if he could. 
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The crow out of reach, Rover turned his 
attention to the frightened kitten. He 
licked it soothingly, and tried his best to 
comfort the poor, quivering thing, occasion- 
ally stopping to bark at the crow, which 
continued to hover near. 

Finally, appearing to conclude that the 
crow had the field, he carefully picked up 
the kitten and carried it around the house 
to an old apple-tree, where he deposited his 
burden, and, stretching himself on the grass, 
resumed his nap, so unceremoniously inter- 
tupted.—Suburban Life, 


A Sweet Voice. 


“O father, I wish I could sing! It is so 
nice to give pleasure to people. Florence 
sang at the club to-day, and we all enjoyed it 
somuch. She sings every night to her father, 
too. Id give anything if I could, but there’s 
no use wishing. There isn’t any music in 
mes. 

“Ts that so?’”’ asked the father, taking her 
wistful face between his hands. ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps you can’t sing. But don’t tell me 
your voice has no music in it. To me it is 
full of music.” 

“Why, father, how can you say so?” 

“Almost every evening,’ answered the 
father, “‘when I come home, the first thing 
I hear is a merry laugh, and it rests me, no 
matter how tired Iam. Yesterday I heard 
that voice saying, ‘Don’t cry, Buddie: 
sister’ll mend it for you.’ Sometimes I 
hear it reading to grandmother. Last week 
I heard it telling Mary: ‘I’m sorry your head 
aches. IJ’ll do the dishes to-night.’ That 
is the kind of music I like best. Don’t tell 
me my little daughter hasn’t a sweet voice!” 
Herald and Presbyter. 


“Albert,’’ said the teacher to a small pupil, 
“do you know what wind is?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. 
air that’s in a hurry.” 


“Wind is 


Small Nina was two years older than the 
baby, and had come to realize that the little 
creeper was likely to be in some mischief 
when quiet. One day she called to her 
mother: ‘‘Mamma, you’d better see about 
baby. I hear him keeping still!’ 


When a little girl received her first “very 
own’’ doll, after a succession of treasures 
inherited from her older sisters, she turned 
to her mother a face full of rapture. ‘I ex- 
pected I’d have a doll some day,” she said 
breathlessly; ‘‘but I didn’t expect I should 
ever have my expect!”’ 


Be sure to buy for Christmas presents Rey. J. T. 
SUNDERLAND’s new book, OH, TO BE RICH 
AND YOUNG!—“‘a glowing pzan of the spirit,” 
“4 ringing proclamation of the greatness of the 
human soul,” “a volume of splendid uplift for 
everybody.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


Also, THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BIBLE. New and enlarged edition. 
Declared to be “the most illuminating popular 
work on the Bible in the English language.” 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.34. 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD. “A fresh 
and powerful treatment of Religion and Evo- 
lution.” 80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents. 


Order from the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D 

There are, to-day, 5,500 missionaries in 
the foreign field, sustained by 338 mission- 
ary societies: 1,000 of them are medical 
missionaries who have established 400 hos- 
pitals and treat 3,000,000 patients annually. 
There are also 5,000 women workers. 
These European and American missionaries 
are assisted by 5,000 native pastors and 
87,000 evangelists and deacons. The num- 
ber of mission schools is now 30,000. The 
number of converts to Christianity at the 
present day is 6,000,000 (2,000,000 communi- 
cants, 4,000,000 catechumens). Last year, 
$26,000,000 were raised for these purposes 
in Christendom. During the past ten years 
the Baptist gifts to missions have increased 
from $981,000 to $1,618,000; the Congre- 
gational, from $1,402,000 to $1,777,938; 
Episcopal, from $697,000 to $1,107,000; 
Methodist, from $1,894,227 to $3,972,000; 
Presbyterian, from $1,681,000 to $2,911,000. 
About half the missionary income of the 
Episcopalians now goes into the foreign field, 
about 60 per cent. of the Methodist, about 
3 per cent. of the Unitarian. 

The enthusiasm for foreign missions is 
ever on the increase. "‘'wenty-one mission- 
ary societies in the United States have con- 
tributed this year over $13,000,000 to this 
cause, as compared with $7,500,000 ten years 
ago. ‘This increase is largely due to the 
interest awakened among practical business 
men in this cause. 

The new president of the Republic of 
Mexico, Francis I. Madero, Jr., is not a 
Roman Catholic and does not, it is said, 
favor Catholics above other bodies. Before 
entering upon the revolution as leader he 
is known to have contributed money to 
Protestants in Mexico, and in one instance 
to have enabled American Methodists in 
Mexico to secure some real estate at nominal 
cost. He is a Mason and devoted to it, and 
a liberal religious thinker. 

Catholic leaders of Mexico held a national 
convention soon after the end of armed 
difficulty in the field and the departure of 
President Diaz, with the aim of creating a 
Catholic party and of nominating a presi- 
dential candidate to represent it. Failing to 
find an available man in its own member- 
ship, the convention surprised Mexico by 
indorsing Madero. It is declared, however, 
that Madero gave no pledges, and that lib- 
eral, Mason, and supporter of Protestant 
work, he is free to carry forward Mexico’s 
movement toward absolute religious liberty, 
which has not yet been attained. 

Protestant missionaries in Mexico condemn 
in strong language reports circulated in the 
United States, to the effect that Mexicans 
are essentially in slavery, most of them, and 
guilty of sins against civilization such as 
slaves might commit. These missionaries 
say the people are poor, and that the recent 
agitation is toward democracy and better 
improved land, commercial, and moral laws, 
No injustice is charged by Protestants against 
the dominant Church. 

The claim is made that 8,000,000 of the 
16,000,000 people of Mexico are not touched 
in any way by the Catholic Church. Prot- 


estants therefore urge the claims of Mexico | 


asa. mission field, having a right to expect 
American assistance. Methodists are in 
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Mexico, with 25,000 members. A commit- 
tee of native Mexicans, wholly upon their 
own initiative, went to New York and 
formally asked them to come into Mexico. 

Aiming solely to reach Mexicans who are 
not now in any church, Protestants of all 
American names are making plans to enlarge 
their work. They believe the present to be 
an opportune time. Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, and Episcopalians are already 
there in strongest numbers and best organ- 
ized form. An independent Presbyterian 
Church of Mexico has been created within 
recent years.. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack announces a find of 
first-rate importance for the history of the 
Early Church. It is a tenth-century manu- 
script discovered by M. Constantinos Dio- 
bouniotis, of the University of Athens, in 
the Meteoron Monastery, It contains the 
book of Revelation up to the fourteenth 
chapter, with acommentary. Prof. Harnack 
declares the commentary is by Origen, and 
is the commentary on the Apocalypse prom- 
ised by him in the commentary on Saint 
Matthew, 

The first volume of the French Report of 
the Berlin Congress of 1910 contains all the 
addresses given in that language at Berlin. 
The second volume, now in press, contains 
translations into French of many other 
papers of value, and a general introduction. 


The Storm on St. Helena. 


[The following graphic story of the great 
storm which swept the South Carolina coast 
last August is written by Miss House, a 
teacher in the Penn Normal, Industrial and 
Agricultural School on St. Helena Island, 
off Beaufort, S.C. Probably few people in 
the North have realized how severe the storm 
was, or how great the suffering in its wake on 
the exposed Sea Islands. It was this same 
storm which damaged Charleston so severely, 
among other things partially unroofing the 
Unitarian church there and greatly injuring 
its picturesque interior. Curiously enough 
the storm struck St. Helena on the same day 
of the week, and the same day of the same 
month, as the hurricane of 1893, when hun- 
dreds of lives were lost along this coast. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to add that Penn 
School, to which Miss House refers, is the 
oldest school for negroes in the South, and 
is doing an admirable work for the practical 
uplift of the people on the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina. HENRY WILDER FoorTe.] 


The morning of August 27 dawned dull 
and cheerless on St. Helena Island. In the 
afternoon it began to rain, and the chill op- 
pression in the air gradually changed to 
suppressed excitement as the wind and rain 
steadily increased in fury with the approach- 
ing nightfall. The weather-wise looked 
anxious. They predicted a big storm, and 
the Island people remembered with terror 
that this was the eve of the great ’93 storm. 
It was on just such a Sunday evening, the 
27th of August, 1893, that the storm occurred 
from which all subsequent events were 
dated. Since the war it had been the cus- 
tom to speak of all events as occurring 
‘since gun-shoot”’ or “‘’fore gunshoot,” but 
the more recent calamity of ’93 had now the 
important place in the calendar of the Sea 
Islanders. The people remembered only 
too vividly the horrors of that other storm, 
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and, as night approached, they grew quiet 
and anxious. 

The roar of the storm was deafening! 
People side by side had to shout to each other 
to be heard. There was no sleep that night, 
and very soon there was no shelter for scores 
of families whose houses were swept away 
by the force of wind and tide,. Profiting by 
the experience of their ’93 storm, some who 
saw the tide sweeping up around their houses, 
chopped holes in the floor to keep them from 
floating away, and then took refuge in the 
trees. One man saved his house from blow- 
ing over when the wind had forced open the 
door, by flinging open all the windows and 
doors on the opposite side. 

On Eustis Plantation, where about eighty 
people had been drowned during the former 
storm, there were no lives lost, although the 
tide came up almost as high and the wind 
was even more severe and prolonged. Most 
of the Eustis people fled to the little school- 
house which had been built by the Penn 
School students and given to the plantation 
by the Eustis family. It was on higher land 
than most of the plantation houses and 
withstood the hurricane. Some of the people 
took refuge in the trees, but they soon found 
that these were a dangerous defence against 
the storm, for even great pine-trees were 
uprooted. One man from Dathaw Island, in 
dramatically recounting his experiences . of 
the night, said: ‘‘The house it shook ’til I 
feared to stay in him, an’ I tuk my old hen 
[wife] and children and gone to de tree. But, 
bress my God, dat’s de fust tree to fall!” 

Monday morning brought light, but not 
relief, to the wind-swept island. ‘The wind 
still continued to blow from the North-east, 
but about noon it suddenly shifted to the 
South-west and blew with such increased 
viclence that it seemed as if the real storm 
had only just begun. This continued until 
Tuesday morning, the wind blowing some 
of the time at the rate of 115 miles an hour. 
No warning of the storm had been sent out. 
This is accounted for by the Weather Bureau 
as due to the fact that the storm originated 
far out at sea. The Columbia, a freight 
and passenger boat that plies between Sa- 
vannah and St. Helena, started out Sunday 
evening, as usual, and was nearly capsized 
twice in crossing Broad River and was carried 
up on the marshes near the Hunting Islands, 
where the forty passengers were taken ashore 
in row boats. During the storm the name- 
board had been torn off the boat and carried 
ashore. For four days it was believed that 
the boat had gone down with all its passen- 
gers. Many of the larger boats were sunk, 
and others were carried far inland on the in- 
accessible marshes. One valuable motor- 
boat belonging to the firm of Macdonald, 
Wilkin & Co. was saved by the heroic feat of 
Rossignol, a colored boy, who, on discovering 
that the boat had broken loose from its an- 
chor, swam out in the face of the gale with 
a rope in his teeth and succeeded in reaching 
the boat. When at last on Tuesday morning 
the wind abated, the world looked changed 
on the Sea Islands. About three-fourths 
of the Island of St. Helena was flooded, 
over one hundred houses were destroyed, 
and many more were rendered practically 
useless as a shelter from the rain: chimneys 
were down, roofs were partly carried away, 
and for two days it was almost at 
to cook food or to keep dry. 

There is much suffering, but little com- 
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plaining. Old Aunt Satyra of Saxtonville 
says: ‘I wasn’t dry for two days, and now 
I jes’ beginning to feel it. I ain’t so well 
since de storm, but I thankful. Oh, de wind 
and rain you aint neber shun [seen]. De 
house shake too much and we come out into 
de weather. All day Sunday and Monday 
de house all wet up and damage. I ain’t dry 
till Tuesday and I pretty feeble, and we 
ain’t done eat, for ain’t no fire. When de 
storm slack some, I goes and get de grits, 
but de grits all wet and full of dirt, and we 
can’t make no fire. No, I ain’t get for eat 
till de neighbors come. I ain’t been so 
well since de storm. I tell Richard he must 
hold out. I tell him de Lord done send de 
storm to test his people, could we endure. 
My house too much damage, and now when 
de rain come I must fly like a bird to de 
cover.” The uncomplaining patience of 
these people is wonderful! One woman 
who has ‘‘six head of children” says: ‘I 
cook out of doors ’cept when it rain, and 
when it rain I must wait for it to stop. We 
must wait fur eat.”” Another woman who 
is living in a cow shed was asked how she 
managed about the cooking. She said, 
“T cook out of doors till it rain, and, when 
it rain too much, I have a little fire-box and 
I brings it into de house.’”” These fire-boxes 
are used quite generally in the houses when 
the chimneys are down. They are low, 
wooden boxes filled with sand, on which two 
bricks are placed for the pot; then the fire 
is laid and the food cooked. The people 
are not much inconvenienced by the smoke, 
for in most cases there are plenty of air holes 
in the roof. 

In all their distress the people are doing 
their best to help themselves. David Man- 
nigault on Hopes Plantation, who has been 
living in a little shed with his wife, father, 
and two children, has already nearly rebuilt 
his house from the pieces of the old one. 
All he had to work with was a piece of an 
old, rusty rip-saw and a borrowed hammer. 
He was able to save of his crop only ten 
bushels of corn, which is damaged and 
mouldy, and one bushel of peas, his winter’s 
supply. Old Henry Laus in Frogmore, 
whose house is down, is too blind and feeble 
to do much for himself; but two of his 
neighbors came over to help him rebuild 
from the wreck of the old house. He was 
all alone in his house when it blew over. 
First the chimney went, then the roof, and, 
as he expressed it, “‘De house went over me 
as I lay in de bed, but Moses, he tuk care of 
me, or I ben go wid de house.”” In one cor- 
ner of the little enclosure where he lives 
there was an armful of mouldy corn in the 
shucks. This, with a few sweet potatoes 
not larger ’round than a man’s finger, was 
his store of food for the winter. 

One of the most serious features of the 
situation since the storm is the scarcity of 
food. This famine comes at the end of a 
season of great promise and plenty, for the 
people had in their fields the best crop that 
has been grown on the Island for at least 
ten years. In twenty-four hours the fields 
were devastated and the trees and plants 
whipped bare of leaves. The heavy rainfall 
since, and the intense heat, have misled the 
world of nature into the belief that spring 
must have arrived, and in a short time the 
unsightly, barren branches were covered with 
the fresh young green of spring. There 

* were blossoms on the peach trees, and the 
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locusts began to bloom. One of the negro 
preachers, in praying for help for the dis- 
tressed people, said, ‘‘O Lord, we see how 
the leaves hasten out to cover up the damage 
of the storm, and do help us, my Jesus, to 
hasten and do all we can to repair our dam- 
ages.” The winter is coming on, and there 
are houses to be rebuilt and hungry people 
who must be fed. The people are turning 
to the Penn School, which for fifty years 
has been their friend and helper. Never 
more than now do the people of St. Helena 
Island need the aid of their school. 

Already the work of relief has begun, and 
the people are being helped by the clothes 
sent down and with shingles, nails, lumber, 
and bricks, which are being distributed to 
those who cannot get along without the 
assistance. They are all very grateful for 
the help, and try to make a little go as far 
as possible. One man, whose house was 
badly shaken by the storm and whose 
chimney was partly down, when asked what 
he needed most for repairs, responded, 
“ Any little ting you gib me I thanksful for, 
’cause there are too many need help worser 
than me.” It is for these people that the 
School appeals for help. Money for this 
relief work may be sent to L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, 2 Wall Street, New York, and clothes, 
blankets, and shoes should be addressed to 
Penn N. I. & A. School, St. Helena Island, 
South Carolina, via Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany to Savannah. 

Grack BIGELOW House. 


An Impostor. 


My attention has just been called to an- 
other case of a negro who is collecting money 
in this vicinity under false pretences. He is 
a rather small and dapper man, who gives the 
name of ‘‘Prof.’’ John Durant, and who 
claims to represent ‘‘the school at Mayes- 
ville, S.C.’ Some of our people have been 
giving to him for several years, under the 
impression that he was an accredited rep- 
resentative of the Mayesville Educational 
and Industrial School, of which Miss Wilson 
is principal. ‘This institution is doing admir- 
able work, and among its trustees are Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, and Mr. Charles Jackson, treasurer. 
Durant, it is true, on being pressed with in- 
quiries, has acknowledged that he does not 
represent the school, but ‘‘the other school at 
Mayesville,—Lowry Institute,’ but, un- 
fortunately, most of the persons from whom 
he has solicited money have failed to dis- 
tinguish between the two institutions. There 
is an institution near Mayesville, called Lowry 
Institute, but I have been unable to get any 
satisfactory information concerning it, or 
to discover that it has any responsible 
backers. Durant was the ‘confidential 
agent”’ of this institute for a number of years, 
but his connection with it was severed some 
time ago by its ‘‘president,’’ W. M. Boley, 
who charges Durant with failure to turn over 
the money which he collected. Durant is 
now using forged letters to support his claim 
to represent “the Mayesville School.” Any 
reader of this notice, to whom Durant may 
apply for money, is asked to turn him over 
to the police, and to notify the undersigned 
without delay. 

Let me draw the moral from this episode, 
and warn our people against giving money 
to unaccredited solicitors for negro schools. 


$275 


Do not give money for any schools in the 
South, (1) except to an agent who bears full 
credentials and whom you know to be a re- 
sponsible person; and (2) without getting 
some sort of receipt not only from the so- 
licitor, but also from the treasurer of the 
school. At least you should receive the 
annual report with your contribution listed 
therein. Finally, make sure that the in- 
stitution to which you give is a properly 
managed and reputable one. There are 
many schools in the South, both for whites 
and for blacks, which are doing an admi- 
rable work and which need much more money 
than they are getting. Every such school 
has responsible and reputable people to speak 
for it. There are also a good many schools 
which are eitker so badly managed as to be 
undeserving of support, or which are, in some 
cases, downright frauds, either existing only 
on paper, or doing just enough work to be 
able to make a claim for recognition. In the 
cases of these fraudulent schools the negroes 
connected with them often live comfortably 
on the money raised from unsuspecting 
donors in the North. An interesting article 
might be written about the tricks resorted 
toby these men. Forged letters and “faked”’ 
photographs are the commonest. Do not, 
therefore, give money for any school which 
is not properly vouched for. The under- 
signed, as Secretary of the Department of 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will gladly furnish information about 
such of the Southern schools as he knows per- 
sonally, and will make inquiry concerning 
others to which his attention is brought. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 
Secretary of the Department of Education. 


AmericAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


The Swansboro and Shelter Neck 
Schools. 


Rev. William S. Key, who has done such 
valiant service in the preaching circuit 
established by the National Alliance in North 
Carolina, is in Boston for a few weeks’ visit, 
and would be glad of opportunities to speak 
to Alliances, churches, or parlor gatherings 
about his work, and about the schools at 
Swansboro and Shelter Neck, which are the 
direct outcome of what he and his coworkers 
have done. Mr. Key has a parish sixty 
miles long and forty wide,—more or less,— 
with some twenty places where he preaches 
occasionally, at five or six of which there are 
chapels and organized societies. It is a most 
interesting and picturesque field of service, 
quite different from that of most Unitarian 
ministers. Mr. Key has been preacher, 
doctor, farmer, educator, road-builder, and 
friend of everybody in this typical commu- 
nity of the rural South, and, though handi- 
capped by physical infirmities growing out of 
a series of accidents, has worked with a de- 
votion which puts to shame the easier life 
of most of his ministerial brethren. The 
schools at Swansboro and Shelter Neck have 
grown out of the needs of those communities, 
and Mr. Key is a strong believer in them. 
They have recently been incorporated to- 
gether under a board known as the Carolina 
School Board, with Dr. S. A. Eliot as presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. A. Peterson, secretary; and 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton, treasurer. 

Unfortunately, it was necessary for Mr. 
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Key to go to the hospital for surgical atten- 
tion on his arrival in Boston, but he is now 
on his feet again. Those of our people who 
wish to take the opportunity of hearing the 
stimulating and inspiring story of this work 
in North Carolina are urged to seize the 
opportunity offered by Mr. Key’s presence. 
Appointments for him between now and 
January 5 may be booked through Henry 
Wilder Foote, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Hiram Norton. 


Sunday morning, Nov. 12, 1911, Hiram 
Norton passed away at his home in Green- 
field, Mass. Mr. Norton was a graduate of 
Meadville in 1860, and during the following 
decade ministered to parishes at Rowe, 
Mass., and Delton, Wis. In 1870 he re- 
tired from the ministry, so long ago that he 
is probably recalled by few workers now in 
active service. The remainder of his life 
was passed as a machinist, first at his wife’s 
home in the village of Bernardston, and the 
past twenty years or more in the neighboring 
town of Greenfield. 

Mr. Norton was a strong and independent 
thinker, with a very attractive personality 
to the few privileged to enjoy his intimate 
friendship, but he was so retiring by nature 
that he found the pulpit distasteful. The 
one sphere as the other he ennobled by real 
culture, high conscientiousness, and a char- 
acter above suspicion. 


Christmas Gifts. 


During the past fifteen or sixteen years it 
has been my privilege to receive and to dis- 
tribute Christmas presents in the way of 
cards, books, etec., among the very poor 
colored children, especially those living in 
the plantation districts of the Southern 
States. 

During these years happiness has been 
carried to the homes and hearts of thousands 
of children who otherwise would have had 
little or nothing to remind them of the 
Christmas season. For the most part these 
presents have been distributed through 
colored teachers in the rural districts of the 
South. 

I shall be very glad to serve again as in 
other years as the medium for distributing 
such presents as friends may be kind enough 
to send, and anything addressed to me will 
be promptly sent to those where the most 
good will be accomplished. 


BooKER T. WASHINGTON. 
TusKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 


The Post-ofice Mission. 


The following Christmas and New Year’s 
sermons by James Freeman Clarke will be 
sent (free of any charge) to any Post-office 
Mission secretary or worker who can make 
good use of them:— 

1. ‘‘ The Joys of Christmas’’; 2. ‘‘ Christ and 
Other Masters”; 3. ‘The True Coming of 
Christ’’; 4. “Jesus the Author and Finisher of 
Faith”’; 5. “‘ What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World?” 6. ‘‘What has the 
Birth of Jesus done for the World?” (this 
is the last Christmas sermon preached by 
Dr, Clarke, Dec. 25, 1887; it is not the 
same as the previous one with almost the 
same title.) 
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1. “A Happy New Year”; 2. “I Make All 
Things New’”’; 3. “How to get the Most out 
of the Coming Year”’; 4. ‘‘The Transforma- 
tion of Years into Life.’ 

(This is the last New Year’s sermon 
preached by Dr. Clarke, Jan. 1, 1888. Oneor 
two sermons preached earlier have almost 
the same names, but this was a new ser- 
mon. It is in the new volume, ‘“‘The Trans- 
figuration of Life,’ but not elsewhere. 
Please address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., or Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., mentioning the names of sermons 
and the number desired, and, if possible, 
more than one, lest some sermons may be 
exhausted.) 


The South End Industrial School. 


In last week’s issue we printed a notice of 
the South End Industrial School in Rox- 
bury. ‘Thissettlement is the only one in or 
near Boston supported entirely by Unitarian 
churches and individuals, and as such it 
should have wider recognition. Starting 
thirty years ago as a small sewing class, it 
has gradually increased to a large school of 
different industries. Added to these classes 
are all the social activities which in modern 
times are a necessary part of such work, and 
by degrees the school has developed into a 
settlement house which to-day stands high 
among the other settlements of the city. If 
its excellent standard of work is to be main- 
tained, however, more help must come from 
more Unitarians. The desire of Unitarians 
for liberality in their faith and actions is 
sometimes inclined to make them give gener- 
ously to charities supported by other de- 
nominations and to overlook in their ardor 
the work done by their own churches. 
Should not this work of Unitarians to give 
non-sectarian instruction to persons of every 
creed and nationality merit more loyalty 
and undivided support than we have given 
it heretofore? M. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 
No “ After-sale.” 


For the benefit of those who have been 
making inquiries regarding a Christmas 
Sale or an “After-Sale,’’ such as has been 
our custom after a fair has been held, in 
order to dispose of the articles left from the 
various tables, we wish to say that none 
will be held this year, as the articles re- 
maining will be disposed of privately by the 
chairmen of the tables, in most cases. A 
few of these unsold articles may be seen by 
calling at Room 11 of the Unitarian Build- 
ing. Office hours 9-1 and 2-5, daily, ex- 
cept Saturdays. 


A SEASONABLE CALENDAR. 

At this season of the vear we are being 
frequently asked about a calendar. It may 
be remembered that the national organiza- 
tion did, for several years, undertake such 
a publication; but lately, as a matter of 
expediency, it has seemed best to employ 
our efforts in other directions. 

We are glad to recommend, however, a 
“Kalendar of Komradeship,” edited by two 
young women in Leominster, formerly in- 
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terested workers in our Unitarian young 
people’s movement. The price is a nom- 
inal one. Further information will be 
furnished on application to the national 
secretary. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE'S LETTER. 

The annual budget of the Finance Com- 
mittee has ere this reached our unions, 
and we bespeak for it the most careful and 
weighty consideration. It contains much 
that is of vital interest to our work. Let 
us hear from the.secretaries and presidents 
at once in regard to it. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The™ Worcester Association will hold a 
meeting with Rev. Charles B. Elder, D.D., 
at 60 Cedar Street, Worcester, on Tuesday, 
December 12, at 10.30 A.M. Rey. Edward 
F. Hayward and Rev. John Baltzly will 
open a discussion respectively on the sub- 
jects, ““Needed Reforms in Ministerial Cour- 
tesy’’ and ‘‘’ The Marriage Service.” 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on December 11, at 11 A.M. 
Rey. Robert P. Doremus will preside. 
Rev. Napoleon S. Hoagland of Tyngsboro 
will speak on “‘Our Modern Prophet, Jasper 
L. Douthit, and His Work.” This topic was 
postponed two months ago in order that the ~ 
Monday Club might attend the meeting 
of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 


Churches. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: After an absence 
of five months, the congregation again 
worshipped in its own church on Sunday, 
November 19. The building has been ex- 
tensively alcered and improved. A large 
sub-basement contains a two-boiler steam- 
heating plant and a ventilating equipment 
consisting of two large electric fans. Fresh 
air is forced into all parts of the building 
through ducts, and withdrawn through the 
tower. The extension of the south-west 
end of the building provides, on the vestry 
floor, a large parlor, with fire-place and 
swell windows, a kitchen, with granolithic 
floor and modern gas equipment, two class- 
rooms, and a roomy hallway. There are 
toilet accommodations on two floors. En- 
tering the church from the street, one sees 
first of all, in letters of gold, this sentence, 
“In the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus, 
we unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man.” ‘The auditorium is in the 
Georgian style of architecture, and ismarked 
by simplicity and dignity. A double re- 
cessed arch, with its fluted pillars, crowned 
on each side by an urn with its torch, is 
impressive and beautiful. The front of 
the choir is a high panel, with curtains at 
each end, the choir being visible only while 
singing. The organ pipes fill the arch. 
The instrument has been reconstructed and 
enlarged, the additions including two sixteen- 
foot stops in the pedal organ and a vox 
humana’ stop in the swell. An electric 
motor displaces the water motor formerly 
used to operate the bellows. The old 
choir balcony is to be fitted with pews, . 
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giving accommodation for fifty or sixty 
sittings. The ceilings and walls are deco- 
rated in buff and cream-white, the pews and 
pulpit furniture being mahogany. The cush- 
ions, carpets, and upholstery are in a soft 
green velour. The electric lighting is by 
means of five circular, bronze-green chande- 
liers of five tungsten lamps each, giving two 
thousand candle power, which furnishes a 
brilliant light. The auditorium has elicited 
the warmest approval from all. The archi- 
tect, Mr. Frederic F. Low, gave his services. 
Prof. Peter Schwamb of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology furnished the plans 
for the heating and ventilation. The ex- 
penditures total about $14,000, of which 
some $9,500 are subscribed and paid. The 
spacious church was filled for the service of 
reopening. Mr. Gill, taking as his text 
words from 2 Kings xii. 11 and 14, preached 
on “The Places and Things of Religion.” 
Religion, like every interest of human life, 
has its outer as well as its inner life, its things 
as well as its spirit. Man is not born in 
a vacuum nor does he live in the air. He 
dwells upon earth and inhabits houses. 
Nothing comes to much if left to merely 
casual and chance attention. The religious 
life of men needs definite and _ particular 
attention if it is not to dissipate itself into 
the air. We cannot live without the open, 
free air, neither can we live upon it or in it. 
So religion has its definite times, places, and 
things. Sunday is the day of worship; the 
church is the house of prayer; the organ is 
the instrument of praise; the furnishings of 
the church are the things of religion. All 
these should be the best the means of the 
people permit them to obtain, for nothing is 
too good for the place peculiarly dedicated 
to worship. It is quite true that every day 
is sacred, and that men can worship elsewhere 
than in a church, but generally they who 
neglect the time and the place more par- 
ticularly consecrated. to religion do not 
worship elsewhere. Our own church life 
comes out of a past for which we are pro- 
foundly grateful. To-day we face with new 
courage the conditions of the present, and 
look forward with new consecration to the 
opportunity and duty of the future. Our 
back is toward the past: our faces are set 
forward. 


Curcaco, Ini.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones: During a two weeks’ 
absence of Mr. Jones in Washington, D.C., 
his pulpit is filled by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
superintendent of Chicago schools, and Miss 
Jane Addams. 


EuGENE, OrkE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: This church, 
which has been a band of earnest workers 
from the start, is now more than ever a 
working congregation. The men of the 
church are active in church business which 
has lately been very pressing in connection 
with securing title to the lot and getting 
ready to build. The women are working 
constantly to raise money to pay for the 
lot and start a building. Even the children 
of the primary department of the Sunday- 
school are preparing to give a play under the’ 
leadership of their teacher, to make their 
contribution to the building fund. The 
university professors are giving their ser- 
vices freely for a course of Sunday evening 
lectures during December and January. A’ 
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similar course of lectures last year proved 
very acceptable. The manifest demand for 
more this season indicates that they are to 
be an important branch of permanent 
church work. 


Jersey Ciry, N.J—wThe Brotherhood 
Church, Rev. Howard Colby Ives: The 
opening service of this new organization of 
the services begun last winter was held on the 
evening of the 26th November in the Bergen 
Lyceum, a new and beautiful Masonic 
Temple in the heart of the best residence 
district in Jersey City. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes preached on “The Religion of 
Democracy,’”’ and made'a ringing appeal for 
the true democracy of the spirit. There 
were about two hundred present, and the 
enthusiasm and interest manifested augurs 
well for the success of the movement. Mr. 
Ives presided and conducted the service, 
which has been specially arranged for these 
meetings. The hymns used in the church 
have been especially selected to express the 
ideals for which the church stands. Only 
three of them have ever been used as hymns 
before. Mr. Holmes’s ‘‘Hymns of Justice’’; 
Henry Van Dyke’s ‘“‘Labor’”’; John Cole- 
man Adams’s “Thank God for the Future’’; 
and adaptations of ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” and ‘‘America’’ are especially 
noteworthy as contributions towards the 
modern use of hymns as inspiration to- 
wards social justice and betterment. Eleven 
hundred announcements of the opening were 
sent out through the mails, and the city was 
thoroughly informed of the new work to 
begin. The notices made of the meeting 
the next day indicate that the city will 
give cordial reception to the Brotherhood 
Church. The following extract from the 
published announcement is interesting: ‘‘ This 
is the kind of church we aim to estab- 
lish, and we ask you to help us to do so. 
It must be a church of the people and for 
the people. It must be a home of the soul 
where the longings and fears of the human 
heart may find satisfaction and comfort. 
It must minister with sympathy and affec- 
tion to every human being. It must sub- 
ordinate all worldly success to the demands 
for righteousness. It must be the corporate 
conscience of the community,—a _ voice, 
crying in the wilderness of modern poverty, 
misrule, and incorporated injustice, ‘Make 
straight the path of the Lord.’ It must be 
a forum for the discussion of all problems 
of vital interest to men, for all interests of 
men are God’s interests, whose children we 
all are. It must be free to discuss the most 
sacred faiths of the past, and unhesitatingly 
to reject them if found unhelpful in the 
adjustment of modern problems. It must 
fit rationally into the modern scientific 
thought, and appeal in an all-round fashion 
to the spiritual, working, thinking, feeling 
man of the day. Above all there must never 
be any creedal or dogmatic test of member- 
ship. Absolute freedom of thought and 
expression is the one essential that shall be 
insisted upon. The plan under which the 
Brotherhood Church will be carried on for 
the present is that the minister will preach 
only on alternate Sunday evenings, while 
on the other evenings there will be addresses 
by prominent men of all denominations, 
and by laymen, on the vital themes of the 
day. In order that freedom of belief and 
expression may be more than nominal the 
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experiment will be tried of throwing the 
meeting open for question and discussion 
after every service, giving every one an 
opportunity to express his honest convic- 
tion, and removing the one sided utterance 
of opinion usual in churches.” On Decem- 
ber 3 Mr. Ives will give a dramatic reading 
of “The Servant in the House.’”’ December 
10 Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan, the author 
of ‘American Socialism,” will speak on 
“What Socialism Is.” December 17 and 
24 Mr. Ives will speak on ‘“‘A Liberal 
Christian Church” and “The Origin and 
Meaning of Christmas.”” On December 31 
the Rev. James H. Ecob will speak on ‘The 
Religion of Social Service.’’ There seems 
to be a need for such a movement in Jersey 
City. It is a city of 250,000 inhabitants, 
made up of a very cosmopolitan folk. A 
liberal church to succeed must get very near 
the thoughts and needs of the people, and 
reach them through channels not now 
worked by the other churches. 


MOonTacGuE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Herbert Whitney: The coming of 
Rev. and Mrs. Whitney to this prosperous 
old New England town has brought a spirit 
of harmony and co-operation hitherto un- 
known. After being without a _ settled 


_____ Deaths. 


DERBY.—In Dublin, N.H., Nov. 17, Mrs. Julia Piper 
Derby, born, Feb. 27, 1819. 


Mrs. Derby was a native of Dublin, and her long life 
of nearly ninety-three years was wholly passed in that 
town. She was a woman of strong mental qualities, well 
educated for her generation, a successful instructor of 
youth, and a model wife and mother. She leaves a son, 
Prof. S. C. Derby of the Ohio State University, and a 
daughter, Miss Emily E. Derby of Dublin. She was the 
friend and helper, and a life-long attendant of the Uni- 
tarian church. 


A RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 


A former Unitarian minister, now owner 
of a successful mercantile business, wants 
a boy of about 17, preferably a Unita- 
rian, to assist him. Will take him into 
his home and train him for his successor. 
Boy must have capacity for details, good 
health, fair education. Specify age, 
height, weight, schooling, experience, etc. 


ARTHUR H. GRANT, Elizabeth, N.J. 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as herown. Address B, B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED. 
Young lady, about thirty, wishes position as companion. 
Correspondence invited. Address Rev. A. W. Clark, 609 
Union Street, Schenectady, N.Y. 


OSITION wanted to assist in housework or care 

for invalid. Good home and moderate wages. Noob- 
jection to country. Address 43 Bowers Street, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


LEASANT home for invalids, elderly people, or con- 

valescents. Home comforts, best of care. Terms 

reasonable. Miss Grant, 17 Hope Street, Belmont, Mass., 
or telephone Belmont, 302-M. 


LDERLY persons, invalids, or those seeking a rest- 
ful, comfortable home may hear of such by writing to 
Mrs. Clara C. Russell, Lancaster. Mass. References. 


Unique eleven weeks Naples to Scotland Coachin; 
trips; Automobile through Chateau Soenirs June 22nd, 
1912, $660.00. Write today for program. Mrs. Beckwith, 
85 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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minister for years, and passing through 
several periods of dormant life, the church 
is now manifesting a life of varied activity. 
The brief, spiritual sermons of Mr. Whitney 
are drawing the attention of the non- 
churched. A chorus choir and Sunday- 
school have been organized. Monthly twi- 
light meetings have been held the first Sun- 
day in the month, first upon the church lawn 
and now in the meeting-house, which are 
presided over by Rev. Mary T. Whitney, 
who gives an address upon some live topic 
of to-day. The attendance at these services 
has been gratifying. The Browning Class, 
which meets fortnightly at different homes, 
is attended by all sects and adds much to 
the village life. Socials have been held 
monthly, with increasing attendance, people 
even coming from surrounding towns. At 
one social a symposium was held in the 
church audience room, where college songs 
were sung and addresses made by repre- 
sentatives of various village interests. Rev. 
Charles Tomblin of the First Parish Congre- 
gational Church told what the church could 
do for the community; Rev. M. L. Rich- 
ardson spoke for the Grange; Carl P. Rollins 
for the Socialist party; and Rev. George W. 
Solley for the ‘Summer people.” The 
people of the village are co-operating as 
never before. A union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice was held in the Congregational Church, 
Sunday evening, November 26, and it has 
now been decided to hold Union Christmas 
festivities in the town hall. A large com- 
mittee of citizens has organized for further 
co-operation in village life, with Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney as chairman. The new parsonage 
is up and covered, and promises in every 
way to be a home worthy of those who con- 
ceived and carried forward the movement. 
Mr. Whitney has worked daily with the 
carpenters upon the building. The annual 
church fair comes Friday, December 8. 


NEwPorRT, R.I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
ninth annual union service of the churches 
of this city was held in our church on Thanks- 
giving Day morning. ‘The following churches 
united in the service: First Methodist 
Episcopal, Shiloh Baptist, Second Baptist, 
Thames Street Methodist Episcopal, United 


Congregational, Channing Memorial, Mt. 
Olivet Baptist, Touro Synagogue, Union 
Congregational, Swedish Methodist Epis- 


copal, Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal, 
—eleven in all,—the largest number ever 
uniting in a Thanksgiving service in New- 
port. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Joseph Cooper of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The music was by a 
chorus, under the direction of Mr. Victor 
Baxter, organist and choir-master of Chan- 
ning Church. The offering was for the 
Newport Hospital. The large and in- 
spiring congregation of nearly five hundred 
almost filled the church. These union 
Thanksgiving services have done much to 
make the ministers and churches of Newport 
realize that they are fellow-workers for the 
bringing in of the kingdom of God in the 
community. 


Pirrspurc, Pa—wNorthside Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles E. Snyder: A series 
of meetings arranged by the Men’s Club 
has brought the message of liberal religion 
to fewer of those not committed to our way 
of thinking than had been hoped. Never- 
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theless, the words of the modern prophets 
were an inspiration to many and a revelation 
to unconvinced waverers and hostile critics 
who ventured within the walls of a liberal 
church. The following programme, begin- 
ning Monday, November 13, was carried 
out with no deviation: ‘Liberal Religion 
and Progress,” Rev. Minot Simons of Cleve- 
land; ‘Liberal Religion and the Individual,” 
Rev. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo; ‘‘Liberal 
Religion, its Message of Character,’ Rev. 
T. P. Byrnes of Erie; ‘‘ Liberal Religion and 
Social Justice,’ Mr. Byrnes; “Liberal Re- 
ligion and Worship,”’ Prof. Frank C. Doan of 
Meadville. Sunday evening was devoted to 
a platform meeting, the speakers being five 
local Unitarian laymen. Mr. Charles F. 
Weller, general secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Pittsburg, spoke on “Liberal 
Religion in Social Service’’; Attorney Ward 
Bonsall, on “Liberal Religion in Public 


Affairs’; Prof. C. C. Williamson, “‘ Liberal 
Religion in Teaching’; Mr. F. G. Davis, 
“TViberal Religion in Business’; and Mr. 


T. M. Clapp, on ‘Liberal Religion in the 
Home.” These five short addresses did not 
fall below the high mark set by the ministers. 
The speeches were literally packed with 
uncommon sense, enlivened with humor, 
glowing with enthusiasm and, coming from 
men in five totally different walks of life, 
showed in no insignificant way the meaning 
to all classes of men of a religion that will 
not be contained within walls or words. 
Mr. Snyder, whose work in this field began 
February 1, 1911, is making his strong 
mind, strong heart, and strong hand felt 
in every department of the church, as well 
as in civic betterment work and social 
service in the community at large. 


Troy, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Charles A. Hodges: This church parti- 
cipated in the union holiday service that 
was held by the Reform Jewish congregation 
at its temple. A Universalist, a Methodist, 
a Presbyterian, and a Unitarian church was 
represented through their respective pastors. 
Many members of those congregations and 
others were present and heartily entered the 
liberal spirit of the service. Rev. James C. 
Carlile of the Liberty Street Presbyterian 
Church read the lesson from Scriptures. 
Rey. Isaac V. Lobdell of the Universalist 
Church followed. Rev. Charles A. Hodges 
emphasized the need of cultivating the 
domestic piety which the Thanksgiving 
festival fosters. Rev. George E. Mayer of 
Grace Methodist Church dwelt upon the 
spirit of religion breathed by the Lord’s 
Prayer. Rabbi Theodore F. Joseph, who 
read the ritual and introduced the speakers, 
said that the chief reason for Thanksgiving 
lay in the fact that the barriers of prejudice 
are breaking away, that men of different 
creeds are getting to know each other better 
and are working together more and more 
in the spirit of peace and good will at this 
time than at any previous age. The gospel 
of the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God is steadily gaining ground, the 
prejudice and hatred that formerly divided 
sect. from sect is gradually being dispelled 
by the nobler ideal of fellowship and mutual 
helpfulness. 


Wintsrop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. Irvine Innes: A Union 
Thanksgiving Service of all the Protestant 
churches in Winthrop was held in this church 
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on Thanksgiving Day, at 4.30 P.M. There 
was a good congregation. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Seelye Bryant, Congrega- 
tional; and the other clergymen who took 
parts of the service were Rev. C. W. Henry, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Rev. James F. 
Allen, Methodist Episcopal, with the minis- 
ter of the church. Last Sunday evening 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, came over and 
spoke on “‘ The Oriental Christ in the Western 
World,” giving an interesting address, which 
was highly appreciated. 


Personals. 


Rev. Lyman B. Weeks has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the church in Westford, 


Mass., but will continue to reside at 15 
Everett Street, Jamaica Plain, for the 
present. Mr. Weeks will devote Saturday 


of each week to work in the parish, and will 
be on hand for other ministerial services at 
all times, as circumstances may require. 
A Sunday evening service will also be con- 
ducted in addition to the established order. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged ............--...++-- $1,313.56 


Nov. 1. ge Mr. Lewis, Winchester, 
ENE ae ree 50.00 
2 Suet Miss Katherine E., Brook- 
hyn, NIV sc. occa d ca ele eee 10.0¢ 
2. Stevens, ae Charles E., Ware, Mass. 10.00 
2. Estabrook, M aw Boston........ 1000 
3. Moot, Hon. Adelbert, Buffalo, N.Y. . 10.co 
4. Stratton, Mr. George L., Concord, NL 10.00 
8. Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Sunday 
school =; ot. Sc e 14.48 
9. Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Society 60.00 
II oy al Mr. Frederic S., North Billerica, 
Pare, eRe ee ere ic, 10.co 
1K Phas oc N.H., South Parish...... 25.00 
<3, Ricker, "Mss. Caroline E. , Billerica, 
Ruck os 20 ce see ke ee pee 3.00 
23: Heo, Mass., First Parish........ 75.00 
18. Charlestown, N. H., Sunday school... . 3.00 
20. Ripley, Mr. Ebed ; Hingham, Mass. 10.00 
21. Winchester, Mass., Society, additional 28.00 
22. Seine Mass., First Religious So- 
a otk ecg depattens tare poem 50.00 
22. Mandell, Mr. Samuel P., Boston ..... 25.00 
23. Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. F. H., Kendal 
Green, Maas. Fo. ssc taka caeeen bere 10.00 
23. Vineyard Haven, Mass., Society...... 1.00 
24. Rutherford, N.J., Sunday school...... 5.00 
25. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish....... 100.00 
25. Bacon, Miss Mary P., Chestnut Hill, 
Mass 021. ng. dagdes then) Se $.00 
27. New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Society TTP Er Fe 25.00 
27. Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Society . . 10.00 
Totalcits i.e .adced ste dhw tees ree $1,873.04 
FOR FIELD WORK. 
Previously acknowledged............0s0-eeesee $352.55 
Nov. 3. Montreal, Canada, Alliance........... 20.CO 
3. Montreal, Canada, Sunday school. ... 20.00 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the (ea ae are used to give 
——, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased ps 
Total expense increased a 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11 
Bequests and donations from adults fet. 3 needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Present, HENRY M. WILL 
Vice-PrEswent, J. FOSTER B BUSH M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. oo 
R. Blinn, Maro S. ae aoe Burr, Mrs. ip Y. 


De Normandi die, Fiske, Fi 
Georgiana Merri Endicott P Momma Mrs.” Eliz. 
abeth BLT Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Svrr., 279 Tremont St. 
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ao ep eee $10.00 
27- West Newton, Mazz, Alfence ...---. 1.00} 
oe 4 Pe eee ee $<3-5s 
Jous H. Epwarps, ) 
Treasurer. 


tarian Association -— 


Aleeady acknowlederd ...-.-----..----------- 255 55-27 
Norv. 2. Society m New Buzghton, N-¥_-----.- 14-57 
“2 Ms. J nizi, Moustam : 
4 Socety im Treato:. N_Y..----- 
4 Sockets @ Bore. Moz _.__------- ra 
4. Fast Park, — Mass, 2d 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mess. 


; 

: 

Gsorce Hurcamson, Treasurer, ) 
} 


ey 


Pog 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Mary L. Hall of Dorchester is the! 
Thursday morning speaker on December 7.| 
The work of the District Norse m caring} 
for children will be explained, 2s well as the 
systematic way in which the city is districted | 
for this important work. 

Miss Jokmson’s Tuesday momimg class 
is muuch interested in her way of taking*up | 
the Ife of Jesus and study of the Gospels. | 
One may jom this clasS-at-any time. It is| 
at ten o'clock, immediately following the 
short devotional service, conducted by some 
one of our ministers, to which all are specially 
invited, at 9.30 Tuesday mornings. 


protected by the 
moisture - proof 
and dust-tight 
package. 


ies 


ope 


BS 


The Dangers of Flannelette. 


Searcely a day passes without a record m|} 
the press of some sad fatality, of which 2! 
helpless child is generally the victim, due to} 
clothing made of fiannelette catching fire_| 


Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
crisp, clean freshness is 


And yet no steps have yet been taken to de} ove it. Some manufacturers appear to be| 
a nk re bl og epee 2 | alive to the dangerous nature of flannelette 
the National League foe Physical Education | 202 27° Uving toremedy matters by making 
and Improvement of England makes ong ee Oe ae But even this ts 
Oi Ritaatinn Gatier vis facts | ot Srey regard to salety toms 
on evidence taken from bire books, on state- _ pee ie _— — re 
ments made by coroners, and on an indepen- | fa ain het = 5 ene : 
dent i ation = snd On ut th | The danger to the public lies in the fact that 
—— recently carried ~3 ©! not only is flannelette still sold at large with 
ant instigation by the Lancet. Deaths | ., pretensions to being non-inflammable, 
sate ae eon fia spe oe —— | but flamnelette is also sold which wrongly 
puted that of these deaths no less than a madhoniicrceanomecgemal 
thousand a year in the United Kingdom may Se a 
be ascribed to the fact of the victim having A Church Law. 
been clothed im ordimary fiennelette. Nor — 
is this surprising, says the Journal of the! Rev. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta, Ga, once 
American Medical Association, when one’ preached for the late Rev. John Lane of 
realizes that, if a child’s fannelette garment Hadley, Mass. This is how Mrs. Proctor 
becomes ignited, that child is doomed if no _ tells the story im the Congregeitoncissi-— 
person arrives within about three seconds to| “T shall never forget his mtroduction of me 


when I preached to his people at the morn- 
ing hour. Both the audience and myseli 
were greatly surprised when he said: ‘I 
break no law of this church by taking a 
colored man into the pulpit with me. But, 
if I had taken him into a pew of the church, 
T should have broken one of the laws of this 
church. For, though none of you may be 
aware of it, there is a law on the records 
of this church enacted im the early days to 
the effect that, if any one should take a col- 
ored man into his pew, he would thereby for- 
feit his pew. They never supposed that a 
negro would be introduced as the preacher 
of the morning.’” 


The mid-week moon service at King’s 
Chapel will be conducted on Wednesday, 
December 13, by Rev. Abraham M. Ribbany 
of the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
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Picasantries. 


In a prayer-meeting an exhorter arose to 
speak, and began his remarks thus, “As I 
was sitting on a thought, a seat passed 
through my mind.” 


“Satan,” said Brother Dickey; “comes 
lak’ a roarin’ lion.” “I.don’t ’gree wid you 
on dat,” said Brother Williams, ‘kaze I 


never knowed he was a-comin’ ’twell he had 
me.’’—Atlantic Constitution. 


The Professor’s Wife: ‘‘The professor is in 
the laboratory conducting some chemical 
experiments. The professor expects to go 
down to posterity.” —(From the laboratory): 
“Br-r-r. Bang!” The Visitor: “I hope 
the professor hasn’t gone!”—Harlem Life. 


A colored man in Alabama, one hot day in 
July, while he was at work in a cotton-field, 
suddenly stopped, and, looking toward the 
skies, said, ‘“O Lawd, de cotton am so grassy, 
de work am so hard, and de sun am so hot, 
dat I b’lieve dis darky am called to preach.”’ 
Outlook. 


A London journal, alluding to some recent 
examination papers which were sent it from a 
quarter in which hoaxing is not to be sus- 
pected, says one of the drollest answers was 
a sixth-form boy’s in reply to the question, 
What is the difference between an optimist 
and a pessimist? ‘“‘An optimist looks after 
your eyes, and a pessimist after your feet,” 
was his fine, perverted derivation. 


Pat trotted down town to a jeweller’s to 
buy a ring for his wife to be. After waiting 
until he could obtain the ear of the clerk, 
Pat whispered, hoarsely, ‘Give me the 
best wedding ring you have in the shop.” 
“Bighteen karats?”’ queried the clerk. ‘‘No,” 
snapped Pat, drawing back in an offended 
manner. ‘‘Atin’ onions, if it’s any of your 
business.’’—Flectrical Review. 


A former Duke of Hamilton once asked one 
of his neighbors to stay to lunch with him. 
The visitor was not often in the way of 
dining with dukes. They were waited on 
at table by a servant in livery, who antici- 
pated all their wants. The guest could 
stand this no longer and took the servant 
to task in these words: ‘‘What are ye 
dance, dance, dancing about the room for? 
Can ye no draw in your chair, and sit doon? 
I’m sure there’s enough on the table for 
three!” 


Blomfield, Bishop of London, presided at a 
meeting of a debating society where the stu- 
dents were all deadly inearnest. One strong, 
indignant young gentleman inquired ora- 
torically, ‘‘What, sir, would the apostle 
Paul have said could he have seen the life 
of luxury led by our present race of prelates 
and church dignitaries, riding about in their 
carriages and living in their palaces? What, 
sir, I repeat, would he have said?” “I 
think,’’ said the bishop, in a meek, mild 
voice, “‘that he would have said, ‘Things 
in the Church must be looking up!’”’—S¢t. 
James Gazette. 


A most successful pun is attributed to 
Charles Jerome Bonaparte. Mr. Bonaparte 
was presiding at a Johns Hopkins commence- 
ment dinner. A remarkably absent-minded 
member of the faculty was to speak. When 
introduced, he confessed to the audience 
that he had forgotten entirely that he was to 
make an address: he intended the night be- 
fore to write out a speech, but it slipped his 
memory, and he went to the opera. With 
that he sat down. Mr. Bonaparte arose, 
and spoke these three words: “Opera non 
verba.”’. There was a slight pause, and then 
a roar of laughter filled the hall. 
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Underground 


4 Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeats the plans of the typhoid 
Open with the Foot.fy; also prevents dogs, cats and 
No Litt No Od rats making a mess of the garbage. 

o ittter. INoOdor-Soid direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St.. Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. . 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice”’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommenpbatTions. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

‘There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I amstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.’’ 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF ¥ 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON E 


‘JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 

by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 

Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. nu. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. lege Certificate 
porns, Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutitie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuifie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer~ 
tificate. General high school course. 

Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 

Practical course in personal accounts. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


